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Me T’has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up te smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “‘Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 
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Uniformity in flours 
requires constant 
laboratory testing 
and mill control. 
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- PERFORMANCE FLOURS 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 


rigid baking tests. 





For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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{1 MONTANA FLOUR MILLS Co. 

| General Ottices: Great Falls. Montana 

| Please hove your representative call and give me complete infor- 
mation about milling flour to my individual specifications. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


Eastern Office: 1635 Merwin St.. Cleveland. Ohio 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the unifurmity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=a 








Ges little things make a big difference . . . 
like some of the small electronic parts on America’s newest 
planes. And there are little things of equal importance to flour 
milling and vital to the production of good bakery flour. These 
little things are carefully watched in the production of AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS, all the way from wheat selection to final flour 
shipment. That’s why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 





"a See” 5 t 
in Oot erican Flours. inc. 
ro G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag . . . Bemis BEMARON . . . opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 
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Neuer Disappoinis 


KELLY’S FAMOUS never disappoints a baker in its bread 
production performance. It is not an ordinary flour. KELLY’S 
FAMOUS is the result of expert milling of the choicest hard 
winter wheats. 


VITAMIN 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, &ANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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from golden weaves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Flour is not a standardized commodity. No set of 
specifications can guarantee good baking perform- 
ance. The skill, purpose and integrity of the miller are 
still of vital concern to the baker. For more than 50 
years the makers of POLAR BEAR have put the 
quality of this famous flour before all else. That pride 
of craftsmanship is your guarantee of outstanding 
baking performance. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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vhe NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 








ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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T’S NOT too early to start planning how your 

bakery can cooperate with the national as- 
sociations and the allied companies who are mak- 
ing a big thing of summertime promotions—all 
aimed at increasing the baker’s business, and all 
tco often ignored by the baker they are designed 
to help. 

Figures gathered after the July and August 
promotions last year proved conclusively that 
sales of bread and rolls were vastly improved 
when bakers went all-out on “July is Picnic Month” 
and “August Is Sandwich Time.” 

The Bakers of America Program, the Wheat 
Flour Institute, and all the major food associations 
outside the breadstuffs industries are working en- 
ergetically to have masses of point-of-sale ma- 
terial ready for use—to make Picnic Month and 
Sandwich Month bigger and better than last year. 

All those who make spreads for bread, all those 
who produce the extra ingredients that dress up 
a sandwich, all those who process a filling for a 


Editorial... 


Summer Sales Builders 


sandwich, are behind these promotions to the limit 
of their advertising budgets. 

It would be a sad commentary on the baking 
industry’s interest in its future if its individual 
members failed to put at least as much effort be- 
hind Picnics and Sandwiches. Remember, the 
housewife can leave the spread off bread, she can 
substitute fillings and relishes—but there is no 
practical way to make a sandwich without using 
two pieces of bread. 

Get ready now for all-out cooperation with 
those working to boost your summertime sales. 
Plan your use of point-of-sale material now so you 
can get it into action with the least delay. Ap- 
proach your local newspapers to tell them of the 
many helps that will be coming their way soon— 
and how newspapers all over the country had 
special sections last year using the “Let’s Have a 
Picnic” theme. 

Your trade association can develop excellent 
sales tools—but they don’t scratch pay dirt 
until you begin digging in your own garden. 


Nutrition Minus the Hokum 


ALLUP polling discloses that a third of the 

people in this country think they should do 
something to reduce weight and that about a 
quarter of us have tried or are trying to do it. The 
belief and the effort basically reflect our awakened 
concern for health and the happiness and longevity 
associated with bodily welfare. There are also pow- 
erful faddist influences, among them the feminine 
obsession for slimness, which is not necessarily 
associated with health and longevity—though it 
may be with happiness. 

Possessed of great nutritional knowledge, as 
people of our generation are, it is not remarkable 
that weight reduction should be concerned pri- 
marily with foodstuffs. It is not remarkable, either, 
that it should have been seized upon by food 
faddism as its most fertile field. It is, in fact, 
bedevilled and befuddled with faddism, and the 
dietetic crackpot—always a public menace—has to 
an appalling degree made weight reduction a 
hazard rather than a help to good nutrition and 
health. Bookstalls and library shelves are crowded 
with the doubtful and often dangerous advice of 
crank dieters, who flourish also on the open roads 
of the press and of electronic communication. 

Nutritional science, working through education- 
al channels and in cooperation with responsible 
industry, has been striving valiantly to direct 
nutritional practice into safe and practical chan- 
nels. Unhappily its literature is not usually best- 
selling and it finds difficulty in making itself heard 
against the sensational shouting of the crackpots. 
Nevertheless it is making progress, and at this 
moment a notable example of effectiveness can 


be named. It is a current publication of the Wheat . 


Flour Institute called “Eat to Live.” 

The institute’s production is an extremely at- 
tractive booklet of about 50 pages telling the 
story of wheat flour foods as one group of foods 
recommended by leading nutritionists. In its fore- 
word it bears the endorsement of Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare, head of the department of nutrition in 
Harvard University’s school of public health. It 
fill a need in nutritional education not met by 
any other printed piece. 

Nutrition is a science, and knowledge of it 
depends upon educational promotion. Naturally 
the best place to begin teaching it is the school. 
The institute booklet, therefore, is dedicated to 
teachers, writers, scientists and all other profes- 
sional leaders working in the cause of good nutri- 
tion. It can be used as a fact book by elementary 
teachers or as a teaching aid in high school and 
adult classes, for it tells a complete, unbiased and 
true story of food values and uses. 





The booklet deals frankly and unemotionally 
with weight reduction, though this, of course, is 
not its main consideration. “One of the most 
extensive and dangerous forms of malnourishment,” 
states the authors, “is overweight. Eating too 
much is both a health and a nutritional problem. 
Heart disease, the leading cause of death in 
America, favors overweight victims. Overweight, 
middle-aged persons are more apt to have diabetes 
than others. A list might be made of the many 
hazards of overweight. Fat people tire more 
quickly. Being tired, they are easy marks for 
illness of all kinds. Their bodies wear out faster.” 

But at this point the booklet departs from the 
method of the faddists and proposes no trick 
remedies, mainly omissions from the diet of foods 
—such as breadstuffs—which are of vital impor- 
tance in supplying body needs. The authors, in 
fact, are not concerned with leaving things out 
of the diet, but with putting in the right things 
in the right amount. 

The thanks and compliments of the breadstuffs 
industries are owed to the staff of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, which conceived, prepared and 
produced the booklet under the guidance of Howard 
H. Lampman, executive director. Mr. Lampman 
voices special acknowledgement of the writing 
and editing done by Miss Gwen Lam, editorial 
director, and of the research, review and scrupu- 
lous interpretation of scientific and educational 
requirements afforded him by Dr. Eugenia White- 
head, the institute’s director of nutrition. 


Forgotten, But Not Gone 


HILE the Roosevelt-Truman brand of 
V V “forgotten man” was being handsomely re- 
membered, another deserving citizen was being 
pushed into his place. Now, after two decades of 
forgetfulness, he too is being remembered. This 
forgotten man is the businessman, maligned, de- 
spised and utterly cast out from the councils of 
government. 

“Some pundits and tub-thumpers,” said Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks in a recent address at 
Boston, “are sneering because the President has 
recalled to public service the 20-year ‘forgotten 
man’—the businessman. They complain because 
the new government no longer gives high priority 
to the theories of foreign Socialists or to the 
notions of local eggheads.” 

It has been a long time since any such words as 
these have been heard to issue from the lips of a 
man high in administrative authority in the 
federal government. 





FLOUR CONSUMPTION: Consumption of wheat 
flour in the U.S. in 1952 sunk to another record 
low, the government reports. Per capita consump- 
tion was 129.9 lb. in 1952, compared with 131.7 lb. 
in 1951. A government forecast predicts per capita 
usage of 130 lb. in 1953, indicating a slight change 


for the better. Details on page 10 


BETTER BREAKFASTS: Concentrated effort, de- 
veloped by the Bakers of America Program, 
brought the “better breakfast” campaign to the 
attention of millions of Americans in its first 
month of action. Major stories broke in Look, 
Seventeen, Collier’s and True Confessions mag- 
azines. Scores of trade magazines, radio and TV 
stations, newspapers, civic groups and schools 
gave it a tremendous send-off. Details on page 10 


POLY LITIGATION: Although the U.S. Supreme 
Court has refused to reopen the record on the 
bread standards regarding the ban on polyoxyethy- 
lene-based emulsifiers, it appears as if they will 
remain on the market, according to one manufac- 
turer. The Food & Drug Administration has not 
commented on this company’s intention. Mean- 
while, another producer of polyoxyethylene agents 
has litigation pending on the right to use them in 
bread and rolls. Details on page 11 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BREAD: An ambitious 
research project designed to establish a compar- 
ison between the nutrients in raw grain and in 
bakers’ bread has been undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Findings of this study 
will be of utmost importance and will establish 
the nutritive value of bakers’ products, it is felt. 

Details on page 11 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices were 
still unsettled in early April, with developments 
in the Korean situation playing an important role 
in market fluctuations, according to George L. 
Gates, market editor of The American Baker. The 
influence of the unprecedented loan tie-up in re- 
lation to exports and the probable carryover will 
be a top market factor in the next two months. 
Details on page 14 


DON’T MISS: Officials of Cushman Baking Co., 
Lynn, Mass., say the firm is saving thousands of 
dollars yearly through its streamlined handling 
of corn syrup. Besides its value for economy rea- 
sons this new method of handling syrup is more 
sanitary, exact and saves time, compared with the 
previous system, the company states. This story 
is another in a series featuring modern materials 
handling. Also covered is the new “aerial bulk 
delivery” installation being made by Omar, Inc., 
at its Indianapolis plant. Details on pages 68-69 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 60) 
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Government Agency Says U.S. Flour 
Consumption at New Low: 129.9 Lb. 


Wheat Flour—Civilian Consumption, U.S., 1935-52 
——————————__Coasumption* year beginning -_ 


WASHINGTON — Civilian per 
capita consumption of wheat flour in 
the U.S. in 1952 was 129.9 lb., a new 
low, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

This figure compares with per cap- 
ita use of 131.7 lb. in 1951. 

The figures on flour consumption 
were part of the latest Wheat Situ- 
ation report issued by the USDA’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Meanwhile, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics indicated in 
its latest Food Situation report 
that per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in 1953 was expected 
to amount to 130 Ib. This report 
said the 1952 figure was 130 Ib. 
also. Thus there would be no 
change this year if the forecast 
materializes. 


The report pointed out that per 
capita computations are now based 
on population data which are adjust- 
ed for underenumeration of all age 
groups. The population series pre- 
viously used was adjusted for under- 
enumeration of children under five. 

This change in computation has 
resulted in the addition of population 
figures in all age groups and in a 
consequent reduction of per capita 
flour consumption figures for pre- 


-— January 








July 





Commercially and 
non-commercially 


Commercially 


Commercially and 


Commercially non-commercially 


producedt producedt producedt producedt 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Year 1,000 capita 1,000 capita 1,000 capita 1,000 capita 
sacks lb. sacks lb. sacks Ib. sacks Ib. 
2086 ccccccosse BRGGGE 150.4 200,795 155.7 197,026 152.1 203,970 157.5 
BERR cccccccscesn Ge 156.2 209,104 161.1 200,322 153.7 206,212 158.3 
1937... co0ee~ ee 152.0 204,292 156.4 198,716 151.5 204,392 155.8 
1938 ‘ . 201,716 153.3 207,481 157.7 202,968 153.5 208,822 158.0 
1939. corenke ae 152.1 207,081 156.1 201,686 151.3 206,444 154.9 
1966. 22+ ° 199,939 149.2 204,539 152.6 202,616 151.3 207,058 154.6 
1941 . 200,677 150.1 204,834 153.2 195,212 145.6 199,084 148.5 
1942.... cocce 303,366 151.8 205,859 154.4 207,436 157.6 210,552 160.0 
BOER. ce cccveces 207,254 158.7 210,033 160.8 200,136 153.2 202,758 155.3 
1944. ...06 -+. 188,656 144.8 191,038 146.6 196,160 150.3 198,422 152.0 
errr 205,190 156.8 207,310 158.4 201,540 147.9 203,458 149.3 
1946. ccccnce Bee 153.2 216,687 154.4 205,457 143.8 207,115 144.9 
POOF .ccccéccecce BEE 136.1 198,443 137.2 203,675 139.4 205,401 140.6 
1948....00- 198,467 134.8 200,076 135.9 200,050 134.8 201,542 135.8 
BDED. cc cccccese 195,835 132.9 200,206 133.3 202,175 133.8 203,425 134.6 
BEGG. ortcvcvees 201,003 132.0 202,240 132.8 201.035 131.6 202,259 132.4 
SOU: tcbcecckes 200,608 130.9 201,791 131.7 200,646 130.0 201,788 130.7 
BOER cc ccccvees 200,697 129.1 201,888 129.9 .ccocc ‘ose eee cece 
*Per capita computations are based on population data which are adjusted for under- 
enumeration of all age groups. The population series previously used was adjusted for 
underenumeration of children under five. Consumption determined by adding flour imports 
to flour production and by deducting the following flour and products in terms of flour: 
Exports and shipments, military procurement and breakfast food produced in the flour 
milling industry. 


tBureau of Census. Includes estimates for 1940-44 which were developed by Bureau of 


Census in cooperation with BAE. 


tEstimated flour equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour, or exchanged for flour, as 


reported by BAE. 


vious years as well as for 1952. For 
example, while 1951 per capita con- 
sumption was reported in the Wheat 
Situation issued last September at 
132.1 lb., the 1951 figure in the la- 
test Wheat Situation report was 
131.7 lb. In some of the earlier years, 


the difference between old and new 
computations is at least a pound or 
more. 

Total civilian consumption of wheat 
flour in the calendar year 1952 was 
reported at 201,888,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 201,791,000 sacks in 1951. 





Building of Better Breakfasts 
Progresses as Food Industries 
Cooperate in Bakers’ Promotion 


CHICAGO—tThe campaign to build 
more interest in breakfasts, generat- 
ed by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, developed a nationwide inter- 
est in its first month of operation. 

While specific material showing ad- 
vertising, merchandising and publici- 
ty tie-in has just started to arrive at 
the program headquarters in volume, 
the preliminary reports indicate a 
widespread following, according to 
the program’s officials. 

Use of material by magazines, 
newspapers and radio stations was 
particularly heavy. The emphasis on 
“good breakfast means good morn- 
ing” was picked up in a variety of 
places, with slight adaptations of the 
phrase which the program developed. 

A series of publicity releases 
cleared from a goodly number of or- 
ganizations, and the use report on 
these show that the idea of start- 
ing the day with a complete break- 
fast has a direct appeal in thousands 
of newspapers and over hundreds of 
radio and TV stations. 

National magazines which adopted 
the breakfast theme for major stories 
included Look Magazine, Seventeen, 
Collier’s and True Confessions. 

Look Magazine featured an article 
on 365 breakfast menus under the 
title “A Year of Beautiful Break- 
fasts.” Collier’s contribution to the 
campaign was “Eat a Bigger Break- 
fast and Be Thin,” by Frederick J. 
Stare, M.D., and Julia A. Shea, M:S., 
while Seventeen’s article “Piping Hot 
at 8 a.m.” consisted of good morning 
breakfasts to make in fifteen minutes 
flat. A story of “Better Breakfasts— 
Better Day” appeared in True Con- 
fessions magazine. 

Of considerable interest for future 


use was a series of demonstration 
breakfasts set up in Chicago and 
Minneapolis. In cooperation with the 
school authorities, the program ar- 
ranged for representatives of the 
“home rooms” in selected high schools 
to be present at a breakfast in the 
school cafeteria. 


Complete Breakfast Important 
Juice, cereal or eggs, toast and 


milk were served. Talks were given 
by representatives of the schools, the 
athletic department and by nutrition- 


ists, emphasizing the importance of a 
good complete breakfast daily. 

Literature from the American In- 
stitute of Baking was distributed in 
sufficient quantity for each student 
in the school to have copies. Parent- 
teacher representatives were present, 
and discussions held with them to de- 
termine how the program can be car- 
ried into their own organizations. 

Surveys are planned in certain of 
the school areas, to measure the re- 
sults. Based on the reception at the 
schools and by the students present, 
plans are being formulated to carry 
the demonstration school breakfast 
into as many areas as possible as an 
important part of the better break- 
fast campaign next year. 

In Quincy, Ill., another breakfast 
demonstration was held in which vir- 
tually the entire city cooperated. 
Schools, business organizations, ra- 
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BUILDING BETTER BREAKFASTS—tThe baking and educational fields are 
cooperating in teaching the value of a good breakfast to school children. 
Initial try-outs of the scheme were held in Chicago and Minneapolis recently. 
During one of the breakfasts in the Bowen High School (Chicago) Cafeteria, 
William P. Hearne, principal of the school, left, discusses the evident success 
of the experiment with E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., and Frank O. Washam, director of lunchrooms for the Chicago board of 


education. 
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NEW SPEAKERS, IDEAS FOR 
LAKE MICHIGAN MEETING 


MILWAUKEE — Prominent speak- 
ers and the novel “Idea and Service 
Parade” have been added to the pro- 
gram of the Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference. (The complete 
program is detailed on page 41 of 
this issue.) Dean Manion, South Bend 
attorney and former dean of law at 
Notre Dame University, will speak on 
“The New America—The Constitu- 
tion Is Your Business, and Allan B. 
Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, will trace 
the interdependence of baking and 
agriculture. The allied companies’ 
idea parade will follow the conference 
theme, “There Must Be A Better 
Way,” and will give every conven- 
tioneer at least one valuable idea that 
will mean added profit for him. 





dio stations and the newspapers all 
helped in building a campaign to 
sell the breakfast idea. 

The better breakfast drive was held 
from Sunday, Feb. 1, through Satur- 
day, Feb. 7, with food manufacturers 
arranging special newspaper and ra- 
dio advertising. Promotional material 
was distributed throughout Quincy 
and banners were posted publicizing 
the drive. 

Displays were set up with many 
merchants such as appliance dealers 
and jewelers tying in with the break- 
fast campaign. Bakers used special 
end labels on bread and other bakery 
foods to focus the consumers atten- 
tion on nutritional breakfasts. Home 
economists were interviewed on ra- 
dio stations and schools showed films, 
scheduled lectures on better break- 
fasts and launched a poster contest 
to tie in with the breakfast drive. 

The Pollock Paper Co. and Mara- 
thon Corp. made special end labels 
to be used on bakery foods in con- 
junction with the program’s two- 
month campaign. The bakers’ pro- 
gram also distributed more than 1,200 
promotional kits to bakers and the 
allied trades. 

Point of sale material was distrib- 
uted to grocers and bakers through 
the program and also by several na- 
tional magazines—Look, Seventeen, 
Collier’s and True Confessions. 

Grocer publications such as Food 
Merchants Advocate and the IGA 
Merchandiser took an active part in 
supporting the better breakfast cam- 
paign, it is said. Super Market Mer- 
chandising magazine did an extensive 
editorial on the campaign’s theme, 
pointing out the many benefits to be 
derived by grocers. 

Better breakfasts were plugged in 
restaurant publications with articles 
in the National Restaurant Assn. bul- 
letin, American Restaurant, New Jer- 
sey Restaurant Bulletin, Wisconsin 
Restaurateur, Illinois State Restau- 
rant Assn. and the Mid-West Hotel 
Reporter. 

The Bakers of America Program’s 
radio show, “The Bakers’ Theater of 
Stars” carried 16 commercials urging 
listeners to get in the habit of eating 
better breakfasts. 

The progress of the campaign was 
reported to more than 350 related 
food manufacturers through a series 
of coordination reports prepared by 
the program staff. 

Radio scripts dealing with surveys 
on the breakfast habits of adults and 
school children were sent periodical- 
ly to a selected list of stations dur- 
ing February and March. In addition, 
stories on the breakfast theme were 
matted by the program and the AIB 
for the use of weekly newspapers. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A-B ADS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, is again running the series of 
advertisements in grocery trade pub- 
lications pointing up the importance 
of bread as a medium for pulling cus- 
tomers. Using the theme, “And We 
Only Went in for a Loaf of Bread,” 
the ad is intended to get better dis- 
play space for baker’s products by 
telling the grocer bre2d is the only 
food needed three times a day—every 
day. 


Reading Allied 
Conference Studies 
Sales, Production 


READING, PA.—Sales, production 
and labor problems formed the major 
topics at the fourth annual assembly 
of bakery production and sales, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion No. 4, held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel here April 7. 

Rowland J. Clark, products control 
division, W. E. Long Co., discussed 
“Flour and Its Treatments”; Nathan 
W. Shefferman, Labor Relations As- 
sociates of Chicago, talked on ‘To- 
day’s Labor Relations,” and Charles 
E. Riley, bakery service specialist, 
Brolite Co., had as his topic, “Appeal- 
ing Sweet Goods.” 

Presiding at the assembly was Al- 
len C. McDowell, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., president of the 
group. 

A sales and production panel was 
moderated by William E. Maier, sec- 
retary and general manager of 
Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading. On the 
panel were Mr. Clark, Mr. Sheffer- 
man, Mr. Riley, Kenneth Souser of 
the Philadelphia law firm of Souser 
and Schumacker, Walter N. Clissold 
of Baking Industry magazine and 
Dean Anderson, Anderson Baking Co., 
Warren, Pa. Also on the program 
was a film, “Buying Habits in Super 
Markets.” 

Chairman of the assembly program 
was Claude H. Bollinger. 

Assisting the group in staging the 
assembly were the following bakery 
association secretaries: Vernon M. 
Bush, Central Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; George A. Landenberger, Phil- 
adelphia Bakery Production Men’s 
Club and Bakers Club of Phila- 
delphia; Frank Sanfilippo, Scranton 
Bakers Club; Theo. Staab, Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn.; Fred C. Roth, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William J. Stiefel, Philadelphia 

ter Bakers Business Assn. 





High Court Rules 
Against Polys; 
Sale May Continue 


WASHINGTON — Notwithstand- 
ing a refusal of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to reopen the record on the 
bread standards regarding the ban 
of the use of polyoxyethylene-based 
emulsifiers, it is probable that these 
products known by the trade names 
MYRJ-45 and Sta-Soft will continue 
to be available to bakers until other 
legal aspects of the basic issues are 
adjudicated in other pending Court 
of Appeals actions. 

The top court early this month re- 
jected an appeal for a writ of certi- 
orari against the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration, which if approved 
would have required that agency to 
reopen the bread standards order for 
a further hearing of evidence on the 
subject of the controversial polyoxy- 
ethylene emulsifiers. 

Following the high court ruling, 
Isaac Fogg, president of the Atlas 
Powder Co. which brought the issue 
to the Supreme Court, expressed re- 
gret over the decision. He asserted 
that the issue was a “scientific one 
and not a legal issue.” 

He declared that there has been 
an abundance of fresh evidence on 
the safety of MYRJ-45 which has 
been developed since the bread stand- 
ards hearing closed in 1949. (The 
trade names “MYRJ-45” and “Sta- 
Soft” describe some of the polys in 
dispute.) 

That the Atlas Powder Co. and 
Glyco Products Co. will probably be 
able to continue to sell its products 
even after the adverse U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling possibly is based on 
another court action against FDA 
which was initiated by the Research 
Products Co. of Kansas City, Mo., on 
the same basis of the other two 
protestants. 

This latter company, in the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, had protest- 
ed against the FDA bread standards 
exclusion of polyoxyethylene-based 
emulsifiers. 

The grant of a stay of enforcement 
seems to carry a tortured legalistic 
connotation but the opponents of FDA 
in this matter seem to be fortified by 
an official statement of an FDA offi- 
cial. 

Mr. Fogg cites a quotation from 
FDA associate commissioner H. R. 
Stephens before the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers meeting 
in Chicago March 4, 1953, in which 
he quotes Mr. Stephens as saying, 
“pending a final adjudication of the 
petitions for review filed in the ap- 
pellate courts, legal action against 
bread containing polyoxyethylene 
monostearate is not possible.” 

Mr. Fogg went on to say that fur- 
ther studies of toxicity have been 
made by the National Research Coun- 
cil and expects to issue a formal re- 
port concerning the safety of these 
challenged emulsifiers in foods. 


Sale Will Continue 

He concludes his comment on the 
high court ruling with the following 
remarks: “Under all these circum- 
stances, Atlas will continue, until 
further notice, to sell MYRJ-45 to 
bakers who desire to use it. We are 
following the course in the hope that, 
with additional time available, a def- 
inite scientific solution to the prob- 
lem can be reached in the fairest 
manner to all concerned.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
officials have declined to comment on 
the Fogg statement that Atlas will 
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James A. Kirkman, Jr. 


TO RED STAR BOARD—James A. 
Kirkman, Jr., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Russell D. L. Wirth, pres- 
ident of the company, has announced. 
Mr. Kirkman joined Red Star as gen- 
eral sales manager in 1949 and was 
made executive director of sales and 
advertising a year later. A little more 
than a year ago, he was elected vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Kirkman had formerly 
been associated with Ellington & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
and previous to that had had ex- 
tended experience in the food field. 





continue to offer MYRJ-45 to bakers 
for use in production of bread and 
rolls. The Fogg position is based on 
the fact that there remains another 
item of litigation which is yet to be 
resolved by the courts. This involves 
the other producer of polyoxyethylene 
agents who is suing FDA for the 
right to use that product in bread 
and rolls. 

As FDA analyzes the situation, it 
admits that Atlas, of course, can con- 
tinue to offer its product for sale to 
bakers but a strict interpretation 
of the U.S. court ruling would seem 
to put bread in which the Atlas prod- 
uct was used in danger of seizure 
when shipped in interstate commerce. 

Generally speaking, in the past 
FDA has never undertaken strict en- 
forcement proceedings until all the 
legal debris has been swept aside. 








Flash 


WASHINGTON — According to a 
statement made April 8 by Charles 
W. Crawford, commissioner of the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration, 
regarding the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
position on the use of polyoxy- 
ethylene-based emulsifiers, it appears 
that their use in cake mixes might 
ultimately fall under the same ban 
as now exists in standards for bread 
and rolls. Mr. Crawford, speaking in 
a general way, expressed the state- 
ment that polyoxyethylene emulsifi- 
ers should not be used in foods. 
FDA later that day said it would not 
attempt to apply the standards on 
bread and rolls on foods “for which 
no standards have been issued.” It 
said it did not have legal authority 
to make such application where there 
is no set of standards for a food 
product. 











Nutrition Study 
of Bread, Grain 
Planned by AIB 


CHICAGO—In the most’ extensive 
research project ever undertaken in 
its laboratories, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking will seek a compar- 
ison of the nutrients in raw grain 
and in bakers’ bread. The project, 
Slated to begin July 1 this year, is 
one of several studies to be financed 
by a half million dollar grant from 
the Max C. Fleischmann Foundation. 

Plans for the project have been 
outlined by a committee of scientists 
charged with administering the grant. 
Other organizations in the baking and 
milling industries are being consult- 
ed in order that work will not be 
duplicated. 

As a preliminary step, it will be 
necessary to perfect methods for an- 
alyzing certain nutritive elements in 
wheat flour and bread. Samples of 
grain, and samples of flour and fin- 
ished bread made from the same lot 
of wheat, will be analyzed for their 
nutritive content. 

Findings of this study will be of 
great value in establishing the nu- 
tritive value of bakers’ products. 

Also approved by the committee is 
a study to determine the sources of 
harmful bacteria which cause spoil- 
age of commercial cream and custard 
pastries. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO PROMOTIONS 


NEW YORK—Bernard S. Budny, 
formerly general manager, has been 
promoted to vice president of Gott- 
fried Baking Co. Wilson J. Dilworth, 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Hanscom Baking Corp., a subsidiary, 
has been promoted to executive vice 
president of Hanscom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPPOSE MINNESOTA BILL 
REQUIRING DATE BRANDING 


Food industry officials have been 
asked to voice opposition to a Min- 
nesota legislative bill which would 
amend present laws so as to require 
containers of food to be labeled with 
the “date of its manufacture or pro- 
duction.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING OPENS 
NEW WILMINGTON PLANT 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A half-mil- 
lion-dollar distribution plant was 
opened here by the General Baking 
Co. recently. 

More than 100 distribution routes 
will be serviced from the new one- 
story structure. Under construction 
since July last, the plant covers al- 
most 50,000 sq. ft. and will have some 
200 employees. 

Construction of the plant culmi- 
nates more than three decades of 
growth in Wilmington by General 
Baking, which opened its first out- 
let in 1921 in a tiny rented store on 
Market Street. Later it built a plant 
on Vandever Avenue, which will be 
vacated next week when the new 
plant starts full-scale operation. In 
those days, six horse-drawn wagons 
served Wilmington residents. Today, 
more than 100 panel delivery trucks 
are needed to handle General Bak- 
ing’s vastly-increased business. 

Manager of the new distribution 
plant will be Edward Loughlin of 
Wilmington, a veteran of 21 years 
with the company. Employees and 
their families were given an infor- 
mal preview of the plant. 
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Final program arrangements have 
been completed for the national con- 
vention and exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America in 
St. Louis, April 12-15, at the Hotel 
Jefferson and the Kiel Auditorium. 

“You never had a better reason to 
leave your business than this occa- 
sion provides,” ARBA says. “Retail 
bakers, in order to continue with the 
successful operation of their estab- 
lishments need new ideas, new in- 
spiration, the opportunity to see, dis- 
cuss and then apply the facts and 
information they gain for steady 
progress and continuous profit. That’s 
exactly what the gigantic exhibition, 
the constructive business sessions, the 
practical baking demonstrations, the 
display of baked foods, the modern 
retail stores and special features will 
provide for men and women inter- 
ested in the retail segment of the 
baking industry at this year’s conven- 
tion and exhibition sponsored by 
ARBA in cooperation with the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. 

The complete program follows: 


Sunday, April 12 


10 a.m. Registration, Mezzanine, Ho- 
tel Jefferson. 

10 a.m. Board of directors meeting, 
Hotel Jefferson. 

2 p.m, Formal opening of exhibits. 
Parade from Hotel Jefferson to 
Kiel Auditorium. 

3 p.m. Bowling contest starts. 

7p.m.-9p.m. President’s reception 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson. 

9 p.m.-1 a.m. Dancing. Gold Room Ho- 
tel Jefferson. 


Monday, April 13 

9 a.m.-9 p.m. Registration, Kiel Audi- 
torium lobby. 

9a.m. decorating demonstration in 
meeting room, by Norman Wilton. 

10 a.m. Call to order, by President 
Bernard E. Godde. 

Chairman of Session, Otto Berch- 
told, first vice president. 
Invocation, Rev. G. E. Nitz, Pastor, 
Grace Lutheran Church. 

10:10 a.m. Purpose of the convention, 
Chairman Walter R. Schuchardt. 
Brief report on ARBA activities by 
President Godde. 

10:25 a.m. Appointment of commit- 
tees, President Godde. 

10:30 a.m. What We May Expect Un- 
der the New Administration, by 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The head- 
line of this article takes its 
wording from a new folder just 
released by ARBA, which de- 
scribes the many services from 
which members profit, shows 
how the association contributes 
to the success of the industry, 
and contains a 10-point program 
for retailers, The attractive bro- 
chure is available from ARBA 
headquarters, 735 W. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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ARBA Ready for St. Louis Convention 
April 12-15; Asks Retailers to Be 


“Partners in Progress and Profit’’ 


William Quinlan, Washington Coun- 
cil for ARBA. 

1la.m. Fathoming the Fifties, by Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland. 

12:05 p.m. Adjourn for lunch. 

1 p.m. Presidents & Secretaries lunch- 
eon. 

1p.m. Women’s Business Session, 
Cotillion Room, De Soto Hotel. 
Chairman Mrs. Lucille Vondra. 
Luncheon. 

Bakery Salesgirl Style Show, Mod- 
els and Uniforms, by Angelica Jac- 
ket Co. 

Increasing Business Monday 
through Thursday, by Raymond 
Schmidt, President, St. Louis Bak- 
ers Adv. Club. 

That Salesgirl Problem, by Georgia 
Wittich, director of sales training, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

1:30-5 p.m. Baking demonstraations. 

1:30-1:55 p.m. Explanation of type of 
Freezers. 

Method—Bake and Freeze or Freeze 
and Bake? 

1:55-2:20 p.m. Sweet Yeast Products. 

2:20-2:45 p.m. Danish. 

2:45-3:10 p.m. Cakes. 

3:10-3:35 p.m. Pastries. 

3:35-4p.m. Making Refrigerated 
Sponge. 

4-5 p.m. Discussion — “The Key to 
Elimination of Night Work.” 

5:30 p.m. Multiple Unit Session & 
Dinner, Hotel Jefferson. 

7-11 p.m. Exhibitors Night, Exhibit 
Hall, Kiel Auditorium. 

Tuesday, April 14 

8a.m. Allied Breakfast, Hotel Jef- 
ferson. String quintet. 

9:30 a.m. “Your Personality is Show- 
ing,” by Dr. Cylvia Sorkin. 
“You Can’t Win Them All Unless 
You Win the First,” by William 
Veeck of the St. Louis Browns 
Baseball Club. 

9:a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 
torium Lobby. 

10 a.m. Cake Decorating in Meeting 
Room, by Esther Murphy. 

10:30 a.m. Call to Order, by President 
Godde. Chairman of Session, Bern- 
ard Bowling, third vice president. 

10:35 a.m. Young Men’s Session. 
“For Greater Progress We Sug- 


in Audi- 


gest—” 
12 noon Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee, Resolutions Committee, 


Other Committees. 

12:15 p.m. Adjourn for lunch. 

1:30 p.m. Baking & Merchandising 
Frozen Bakery Products. 

1:30-3 p.m. 3 Ring Circus featuring 
Oven Finished Products. 
3-3:30 p.m. Using the Refrigerated 
Sponge to make a Variety of 
Breads. 
3:30-4 p.m. Pies. 
Sampling. 
4-4:30 p.m. Freezer Inventory Con- 
trol, Dating Supervision. 
4:30-5 p.m. Discussion. 

7p.m. Banquet, Hotel Jefferson Gold 
Room. 
Presentations: Bowling Trophy and 
Golf Trophy. 
Special Event. 


9p.m. Floor Show. 
10 p.m. Dancing. 


Women’s Session — Tuesday 


10:30 a.m. Sightseeing Trip In and 
Around St. Louis. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon, Starlight Room, 
Hotel Chase. 
1:30 p.m. Panel 
including Six Successful 
Women. 

2:30p.m. Window Trimming and 
Store Decoration, by Barney 
Schmitzer of the ARBA Staff. 

3:30 p.m. Adjournment. 


Wednesday, April 15 


9 a.m. to noon. Registration in Audi- 
torium Lobby. 

9 a.m. Meeting in Bakeshop Today. 
Baking Demonstrations. 
9-9:30 a.m. Cookies. 
New Products. 
9:30-10 a.m. Whipped Cream Goods. 
10-10:30 a.m. Ice Cream Cakes. 


* 


on Merchandising, 
Bakery 
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10:30-11 a.m. Use of Gadgets. 
lla.m. Business Meeting. 

Chairman of Session, William Thie, 

second vice president. 

Election of Officers. 

Installation of Officers. 

Remarks by New President. 
12:30 p.m. Adjournment for lunch. 
2p.m. Closing of Exhibits. 

1:30 p.m. First Bus leaves for visit 
to Budweiser Plant and Garden 
Party at August A. Busch’s Grant 
Farm. Tour of the Castle, Barn- 
hof, Carriage Museum, etc. 

5 p.m. Buffet Dinner, Courtesy Aug- 
ust A. Busch. 

Bakery Tours Monday & Tuesday 

All tours leave from Lobby of 

Kiel Auditorium, Times 9, 10, and 

lla.m. 2, and 3p.m. 

10 a.m. Women’s Shopping Tours of 
Department Stores. 

Board of Directors Meeting Wednes- 
day 1lp.m. Hotel Jefferson. 
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Your Guide to the ARBA Exhibition 


Ackles Company, V. W. 


BOG Be, GM. so esicnctince F-1 
Advance Oven Co. 

SOS SS ae A-30, 31 
Allen & Co., J. W. 

CY oo 0 0s hs nh ecacws B-9, 10 


Allfresh Food Products 
Evanston, Ill. 
Aluminum Company of America 


New Kensington, Pa. ...... C-2, 3 
Aluminum Foil Packaging Co. 

Burlington, TOWS. .......scee C-33 
American Institute of Baking 

i ani sinte oa oweie a F-15 
Anetsberger Brothers, Inc. 

Northurook, TH. ......se. B-21, 22 
Angelica Uniform Company 

a ere D-26 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

—  ). eae C-13, 14 


Armour & Co., Chicago 9, Ill. ..E-34 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 

Chicago, Ill. ....A-15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Audett & O’Neill, Chicago, Ill. ..A-35 
Bakers of America Program 

Chicago 6, II. 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, Ill ...A-27 
Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn.. .B-13 
Baking Industry Magazine 


NR I os veces oh 6ele awl D-7 
Beckmann Co., W. E. 

ere B-16 
Blanton Co., The, St. Louis, Mo..D-32 
Bush Plastic Cake Ornaments 

I Be piece oN stneese cs B-24, 25 
Cahokia Flour Co. 

ee. 8 ee C-32 


Calendar of Cakes (Exhibit of 
special cakes for each 


re F-20, 21, 22 
Caravan Products Co., Inc. 

SEN BE BG, Bs weve cccwes D-12 
Central Waxed Paper Co. 

errr rere ry C-22 


Century Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio B-11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


Champion Machinery Co. 

MN EE ols aes os wel as D-28, E-7 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

Peewese Park, Ti. 2c ..cccccce C-1 


Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. 


eee ee E-1 
Chicago Retail Baker 

oo 4, SS ee F-46 
Coast Novelty Mfg. Co. 

a A8 
Cochran Foil Co. 

ESINT,, TAS. oss cvncsacenns B-5 


Columbus Show Case Co., The 
Columbus, Ohio — (Model Retail 
Store) 

Confection Machine Sales Co. 
EE rer D-1 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ F-27, 28 

Daher Co., The, New York, N.Y.. .E-2 

Despatch Oven Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. ......... B-2, 3 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Durkee Famous Foods 
2 A-25, 26 

Ekco Products Co., Chicago, Ill. E-28 

Elmont Manufacturing Co. 


er eee F-34 
Exquisite Ornament Co. 

New York 34, W.Y. ....0.000 E-29 
Faulds Oven & Equipment Co. 

Ce, TE. hie sec ives ocean B-32 
Faulstitch Co., G. 

a? SS eee C-10 
Federal Refrigerator Mfg. Co. 

Waukesha, Wis. .......... B-19, 20 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

pk, A re E-12 
Funsten Co., R. E. 

ee ee D-22 
Garrison-Wagner Co. 

ee RM BIG oka sc ksicvnncad D-27 


General Foods Corp., Franklin 
Baker Div., Hoboken, NWJ..... E-6 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ D-5, 6 
Grip Tite Corp., Lancaster, Pa...A-45 
Guckenheim Bakers’ Supply Co. 


wt. Lots 2, Ma. occ cccscaes D-10 
Gumpert Co., Inc. 

Jessey City; MZ. ....000 D-29, 30 
Henry & Henry, Inc. 

Buffalo 15, N.Y. ........+- A-23, 24 
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Triumph Manufacturing Co., The 
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Twombly Co., C. E. 


eee E-32 
Unger Co., The 
Cleveland, ORO icccccccces D-31 


Union Steel Products Co. 
Albion, Mich. ...E-22, 23, F-12, 13 


active ARBA affiliates—the Cincin- 
nati Master Bakers Assn. and the 
Northern Kentucky Bakers Assn.— 
these organizations being desirous of 
serving jointly as hosts for the 1954 
meeting. “It’s too early to announce 
any definite plans but it’s not too 
early for retail bakers of the coun- 
try to keep these dates in mind so 
that they will profit by attendance,” 
B. E. Godde, president, announced. 


In announcing its 1954 convention 
dates at this early date, it is the hope 
of ARBA that conflicts in dates which 
have occurred in previous years might 
be avoided by state and group-state 
associations in selecting their 1954 
dates. 
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The Flour Market 





Uncertainties Surroun 


Wheat and flour prices were still 
unsettled in early April after a month 
of rather erratic changes. Compared 
with early March, cash wheat values 
were down 2@3¢ bu. at Minneapolis 
and 4@5¢ bu. at Kansas City. The 
more volatile futures markets, reflect- 
ing perhaps more thoroughly the un- 
certainty of the outlook, showed de- 
clines of 5¢ bu. at Chicago and 
about 3¢ at Kansas City while at 
Minneapolis they moved up 4% @1%%¢ 
bu. Flour prices, however, were about 
steady, when compared from month 
to month. Standard grades of bakery 
flour were quoted about 5¢ sack 
higher at Minneapolis and virtually 
unchanged at Kansas City. Lower re- 
turns for millfeed prevented reduc- 
tions that otherwise would be pos- 
sible on the basis of lower cash wheat 
costs. 


Peace Prospects 
Influence Prices 


Hopes for arriving at a truce in 
Korea bore down on wheat prices 
in early April after the Communists 
agreed to a prisoner exchange, an 
issue which had bogged down pre- 
vious armistice attempts. Commodity 
markets in general, as well as stocks 
in this case, interpreted the possibil- 
ities of peace as bearish on prices. 
The sharpest break in wheat prices 
developed the day after the Chinese 
made their offer to resume discus- 
sions of the prisoner exchange. How 
sound this interpretation is remains 
to be seen. As some observers have 
pointed out, continuation of the 
Korean War has not resulted in a 
larger demand for U.S. wheat in the 
current crop year. Therefore, peace 
would not necessarily change the de- 
mand outlook. It is doubted, too, that 
government spending for defense, an 
important factor in supporting the 
economy in general, would be reduced 
greatly in the event of a settlement 
in Korea. Further, some observers 
feel that by the time a truce is 
reached—if it is—the markets al- 
ready will have become adjusted to 
the new situation. Meanwhile, the 
prices of commodities probably will 
continue to be sensitive news from 
Korea. 


Record Amount 
Under Support 


Other market influences at this 
time also are subject to individual 
interpretations, although they at least 
have as their basis some facts and 
figures. The amount of wheat under 
price support, for example, has been 
announced officially at just about the 
level anticipated by the grain trade. 
A total of 465 million bushels was 
put under loan or entered in pur- 
chase agreements by Jan. 31, the final 
date for price support participation 
on 1952 crop wheat. Of the total, 
62 million bushels are in the pur- 
chase agreement category. This un- 
precedented tie-up of supplies (the 
previous top was 408 million bushels 
in 1948) is the most important market 
factor on the bullish side, being pri- 
marily responsible for preventing 
greater declines in wheat prices. In 


By George L. Gates 
Market Editor 


addition to this wheat—due to go into 
government ownership at the end of 
April unless redeemed—the govern- 
ment already owned as of March 26, 
about 106 million bushels. 


Size of “Free” 
Supply a Factor 

The impact of the loan tie-up on 
markets between now and the time 
the new winter wheat crop is har- 
vested will depend upon what por- 
tion of total wheat supplies remains 
in the “free” supply. Prices have not 
been high enough recently to en- 
courage any large-scale redemptions 
of the loans, and unless something 
should develop to boost values con- 
siderably above current levels, it is 
likely that most of the wheat under 
loan will come into government pos- 
session April 30. Thus, a large part of 
the potential carryover will be out 
of reach of wheat buyers. Although 
it now appears that the government- 
owned portion of the carryover will 
not be as large as expected earlier 
many observers feel that some tight- 
ness in the cash market is likely 
to develop. 


Smaller Wheat 
Exports Seen 


Exports are not expected to be as 
large as forecast by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. According to 
present indications, the total will 
range between 275 and 290 million 
bushels, compared with the forecast 
for shipments totaling 325 million in 
the crop year. From last July through 
February, 216 million bushels were 
exported. Reports on shipments since 
then and forward sales, though un- 
official, point to a somewhat reduced 
rate in the final four months of the 
year, partly because a good share of 
the wheat to move under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement will 
be shipped in July, the first month 
of the next crop year but the final 


month of the current IWA year. 
Buyers under IWA quotas are said 
to have been able to secure a lower 
price on the basis of new crop wheat. 
A carryover of over 600 million 
bushels is anticipated, 25 to 40 mil- 
lion bushels more than forecast. 


Crop Prospects 
Watehed Closely 


New crop prospects will come to 
the forefront in market developments 
as the time approaches when more 
accurate estimates of its size can 
be made. Weather during March did 
not bring all that was to be desired 
to the wheat areas of the Southwest. 
The drouth situation, which had been 
temporarily overcome in some sec- 
tions, became worse in some impor- 
tant producing centers. A _ bulletin 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. stated that on April 1 the crop 
in that state was in a critical con- 
dition, with wheat in the western 
two thirds of the state having only 
enough moisture to keep the plants 
alive and growing. Favorable weather 
and timely rains now are needed 
to bring the winter wheat crop up 
to even fair size. Drouth is caus- 
ing some concern in the spring wheat 
area, too, where early seeding has 
started. Little or no subsoil mois- 
ture was present last fall, and snow- 
fall was limited this winter. Farmers 
are reported to be holding off plant- 
ing until more moisture is received. 


Flour Buying on 
Cautious Side 


Flour buying was done on a much 
smaller scale during March than in 
February as price uncertainty dis- 
couraged all but hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. Many of the larger baking con- 
cerns purchased enough ahead in 
early February to take care of re- 
quirements into May, when new crop 
price prospects should come into fo- 
cus. Cautiousness, meanwhile, may be 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


April 4 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
5.95 @6.20 


patent 
gluten 


Spring top 
Spring high 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 





Hard winter first clear ......... --+@4.89 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.87@7.19 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.04@6.49 
soft winter straight ........s.s.. ain a aie 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.90@6.35 
ee GE, WD co ceveesccencece 4.85@4.91 
Rye flour, dark ....--.eeeeseeee 3.87@3.90 

New York 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.63 @6.73 
PP GE. ccwecccceecsoreviees cone ses 
Spring standard 6.48 @6.58 
Grim Bret GIOOF oon ccccccecs 5.70@6.00 
ye. Le eerie 6.32@6.41 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.05 @6.16 
Hard winter first clear ......... oon ode 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ..... 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
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5.25@5.35 
--@ ..- 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
— Pee re For @. rr. Pee 
6.00 @6.05 -@ o-@. 6.72@6.74 
5.95 @6.00 ee --@6.35 6.67@6.69 
5.85 @5.90 ~ 2 -+-@6.25 6.57@6.59 
5.15@5.48 ...@... --@6.10 5.84@5.86 
-+-@... 5.55@5.60 --@5.90 a ee 

-@. 5.45@5.50 -@5.70 6.25@6.27 

os es 4.20@4.35 -@5.55 5.95@5.97 
~~ Pe --@.. -@6.15 5.98@6.00 
voll os — Pe --@5.30 5.78@5.80 
ee ee well ee --@4.75 5.18@5.20 
4.65 @4.66 _ --@5.28 5.35@5.38 
3.65 @3.66 -@. ++-@4.28 4.35@4.38 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.75@6.85 6.66@6.75 6.60@6.68 6.20@6.30 
6.60@6.70 6.61@6.70 6.55@6.63 6.10@6.20 
6.55@6.65 6.51@6.60 6.45@6.53 5.95@6.20 
6.05@6.15 5.72@6.02 5.60@6.21 5.85@6.05 
6.40@6.50 6.27@6.43 6.10@6.32 5.75@5.85 
6.35@6.45 6.07@6.18 5.99@6.22 5.60@5.75 

-@. o0@ ccc +++@... 4.70@4.95 

-@.. oo @ acc -+--@... 5.55@5.85 

oo@ 5.37@5.87 ...@... 5.20@5.40 

oo « -->@... 3 14-@... 4.35@4.60 
5.40@5.50 oo « 5.23@5.60 ...@... 

-@. -@. 4.28@5.00 --@. 
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d Price Developments 


expected to prevail unless something 
develops to radically change the 
price picture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the third four-week 
period ending March 21, 1953, totaleq 
$82,093,871, a 2% increase over sales 
of $80,793,103 for the four-week peri- 
od a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the three periods of 1953 totaled 
$242,884,416, a 2% increase over sales 
of $238,961,451 for the same three 
periods last year. The average num- 
ber of Kroger stores in operation dur- 
ing the period was 1,882 compared 
with 1,964 stores during the 1952 
third period, a decrease of 4%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


AMF INCOME REACHES 
NEW PEAK DURING ’52 


NEW YORK—American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s annual report to 
stockholders released by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president, reveals 1952’s operations to 
have resulted in record gross income 
for the third successive year and al- 
most double gross sales, rentals and 
royalties of 1951. 

AMF’s sales, rentals and royalties 
for 1952 amounted to an all-time 
high of $105,821,000, almost twice 
1951’s gross of $54,203,000, the pre- 
vious record high, which was nearly 
double the 1950 gross of $27,517,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS REALIGNS 
BAKERY OFFICES IN SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the realignment 
of its bakery division district offices 
in the South to conform to its new 
national bakery sales organization. 

Robert O. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Atlanta district manager. He 
will be assisted by Frank M. Turbi- 
ville, who succeeds him as district 
supervisor. J. R. Henderson in At- 
lanta and Thomas S. Holland in Rich- 
mond continue as Minneapolis spe- 
cial representatives. 

In Dallas Robert P. Johnston, for- 
merly with Pillsbury in North Caro- 
lina, becomes district supervisor to 
assist D. D. Mock, district manager 
there. 

C. C. Smith, Memphis district man- 
ager, on June 1, 1953, will retire from 
active sales duties but will serve in 
a consulting capacity to the Pillsbury 
bakery division for the next several 
years. Also on June 1 the former 
Memphis bakery division office wil 
be consolidated with the Atlanta, 
Dallas and Chicago districts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKING BROKERAGE FIRM 
FORMED IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND—The establishment 
of Betzold & Buckingham, Inc., food 
merchandising brokers of bulk ingre 
dients for the baking and confection 
ery trade of northeastern Ohio, has 
been announced by Nestor B. Betzold 
and Malcoim B. Buckingham. 

The firm, located in the Standard 
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Bldg. here, will concentrate its dis- 
tribution in the Cleveland, Akron, 
Canton and Youngstown areas. 

Mr. Betzold, formerly general sales 
and advertising manager for Durkee 
Famous Foods, has had experience in 
the food industry both in marketing 
and operations. He is past chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Buckingham served as district 
sales manager for Durkee Famous 
Foods for six years and in 1952 won 
the greater Glidden award for mer- 
chandising and salesmanship. He 
served during World War II and is a 
graduate of Ohio State University 
and attended Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PROGRAM PLANS SHAPE UP 
FOR MINNESOTA MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for the 
May 4-5 convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota are nearly 
jelled, association executives and com- 
mittee members learned at a meet- 
ing here April 6. The value of public 
relations and promotion to the baking 
industry and the individual baker will 
be spotlighted in addition to discus- 
sions on the latest techniques in con- 
ventional and frozen baked foods 
production. 

Morning sessions both days will be 
devoted to production sessions and 
demonstrations, both wholesale and 
retail. A cake decorating show will 
be featured the morning of May 5. 

Following a welcome to the city 
by Mayor E. G. Hoyer, the bakers 
will hear Walter Warrick, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, speak on public 
relations and its applications. Paul 
R. Leach, Jr., of the du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del., will appear with 
“Science, Industry and Your Future,” 
followed by a retail-wholesale panel 
discussing problems in the industry 
from the individual’s point of view. 
Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bakeries, 
Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., will be session 
chairman and moderator of the panel. 

A highlight of the afternoon ses- 
sion May 5 will be a panel on the 
production and merchandising of 
frozen baked foods by bakers with 
practical experience: F. E. Kobilka, 
Sanitary Bakery, Little Falls; George 
Janicke, Janicke Bakery, Grand Rap- 
ids, and William Kraft, Hove’s Bake 
Shops, Minneapolis. 

Servicemen during this session will 
demonstrate the production of coffee 
cakes, sweet rolls, cakes and spe- 
cialty breads. 

The Radisson Hotel is cooperating 
with the bakers in the preparation of 
lobby displays to attract passers-by, 
according to J. M. Long, secretary of 
the association. 

As well as the annual banquet, the 
noted “Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee” sponsored 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will be held, in 
addition to the cocktail hours spon- 
sored by the same group. The baker- 
allied luncheon the second day of the 
meeting will feature prominent sports 
— from the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Further details on the convention 
can be obtained from Mr. Long, 623 
14th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


5 REGIONAL MEETINGS 
_SLATED IN WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE — Five regional 
meetings planned by the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., will be held dur- 
ing April, with all meetings scheduled 
to run from 2 to 5 p.m. 

This is the schedule: 

April 20, Appleton, Conway Hotel; 
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April 21, Iron River, Mich., Iron Inn.; 
April 23, Eau Claire, Eau Claire Ho- 
tel; April 27, Madison, Park Hotel; 
and April 29, Racine, Lindstrom’s 
Bakery. 

The program will include a talk on, 
“Facts About Deep Freeze,” by A. J. 
Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; “Group Insurance,” by George 
J. Riley, Louis Rathman Agency, Inc.; 
“More and Better Coffee Cakes,” by 
Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
“Cakes and Icings,” by Lloyd Miller 
and C. D. Keeney, Procter & Gamble 
Co., and “Lake Michigan States Bak- 
ers Conference,” by John P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

There will be no charge. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SWIFT & CO. DEMONSTRATION 

MINNEAPOLIS — Roger Hopper 
and Tony Jansma, bakery research 
department, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
recently conducted a demonstration 
for the staff and students of Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis. 
The group also made a tour of the 
Swift plant in South St. Paul, Minn., 
where V. J. Persons, sales depart- 
ment, explained Swift’s operation. 
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STANDARD TO DEVELOP 
BAKING INDUSTRY LINES 


KANSAS CITY—The Standard 
Milling Co. has inaugurated a long- 
range program of research for the 
development of additional products 
for the baking industry besides flours, 
Paul Uhlmann, president of the mill- 
ing firm, has announced. The com- 
pany now has two such products on 
the market and will seek to develop 
additional items of bakery use. 

One of the Standard products now 
on the market is Stanegg, fresh egg 
yolks in powdered form, now being 
distributed on a nationwide scale. An- 
other now being presented to the 
baking industry is Perfect Cracked 
Wheat Basic Mix. 

Mr. Uhimann said that acceptance 
by the baking industry of these prod- 
ucts has prompted the company to 
expand further in this field. The mill- 
ing firm president revealed that Stan- 
dard has several products in the ex- 
perimental stage, which it hoped will 
be perfected and be ready for an- 
nouncement soon. 

The company’s ultimate goal, Mr. 
Uhlmann said, is to serve the baking 
industry better by offering a variety 
of allied products in addition to the 
company’s line of spring wheat flours. 
Present products will be pushed with 
intensive advertising, he indicated. 





BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
AIB DAY ATTRACTS 100 


CHICAGO—A crowd of around 
100, made up of students at the 
American Institute of Baking, staff 
of the institute, and members of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, attended the 
AIB Day-Open House at the Bakers 
Club quarters in the Sherman Hotel 
here the evening of April 1. 

Each of the 46 students, represent- 
ing 23 states and two foreign coun- 
tries, was sponsored by a member of 
the Bakers Club. The Open House 
event was held at the halfway point 
in the 20-week baking school now 
in progress at the AIB. 

Now an annual event, the Open 
House was originated to give stu- 
dents at the school an opportunity to 
meet leaders in the baking industry 
and vice versa. It is an occasion of 
good fellowship. 
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MAJOR BAKING CHANGES 
DUE, MINNESOTANS TOLD 


ST. PAUL — Two developments, 
bulk handling of materials and con- 
tinuous mixing, will bring major 
changes to the baking industry in 
the next five years, it was predicted 
by Ralph E. Gaylord, director of 
products control, General Mills, Inc., 
in a talk here March 26. 

Mr. Gaylord voiced his contention 
at a meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Speaking of continuous mixing Mr. 
Gaylord said, “I have seen it and it 
will work. Bakers must consider it.” 

A tight labor market and stress on 
sanitation were cited by Mr. Gay- 
lord as reasons for bringing on these 
shifts in the baking industry. 

The GMI official told the allied 
group to heed the warnings of bakers 
because ‘changes come from bakers.” 
The consumer, in turn, dictates what 
the baker should produce. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS’ 
“SHOW-HOW” DATE SET 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. — The 
spring “Show-How” demonstration of 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., 
will be held April 20, 1953, at the 
Bullard-Havens Technical School, 500 
Palisade Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., ac- 
cording to Anton G. Bosch, Gilbert’s 
Bakery, Inc., New Haven, president 
of the organization. 

Activities are scheduled to start 
at 1:30 p.m. 








U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR MARCH, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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March, February, March, 
1953 1953 1952 
2,088,300 1,969,300 2,084,700 
1,227,000 1,151,600 _—_1,081,100 
1,930,900 1,752,000 _—«i1.721.200 
1,157,900 2,903,600 —_—«-2,802,309 
1,054,800 1,029,700 _—«-1,135,200 
3,670,300 3,297,200 _—3,763,500 
4,725,100 4,826,900 4,898,700 
741,100 701,300 737,700 
172,400 134,200 212.800 
177,000 200,000 214,700 
1,090,500 1,035,500 —«+1,165,200 
2,396,500 2,282,400 + —>- 2,082,900 

13,458,300 12,467,700 ‘18,083,800 
73.9 73.9 74.4 
18,211,500 16,871,000 —-17,653,800 





CONVENTION -—— Looking over a 
crowd picture of Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, site of the forthcoming As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention, are, left to right: Her- 
man Schroeder, Strand Bakery, Dun- 
dalk, Md., president of the Retail 
Bakers Association of Baltimore; 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bak- 
ery, Washington, and a director of 
ARBA, and Lewis Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
and past president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. Both Mr. Schupp 
and Mr. Graeves spoke at a recent 
meeting of the Baltimore group. 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS 
STRESSED AT BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE—tThe importance of 
industry associations and allied trades 
groups was stressed by Lewis 
Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, who addressed the 
Retail Bakers Association of Balti- 
more recently. 

These groups, Mr. Graeves said, are 
valuable in keeping bakers up on new 
products and developments. It is 
through concerted action like they 
can give, he explained, that can help 
arrest shrinking flour consumption. 

“When we drop 78 Ib. of flour per 
capita in 40 years and the trend is 
downward, this is a serious problem 
in our business,” 

Members discussed the merits of 
deep-freezing and refrigerating of 
baked goods. Participating were 
John Ruthke, New System Bakery; 
Ernest Uebersax, Fenwick Bakery, 
and Phil Cooper, Cooper Bakery 
Equipment Co., all of Baltimore. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY CLASS HEARS 
BREAD SLICING HINTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. C. Simmons, 
president of Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn., gave a talk recently 
to the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Simmons discussed “The Care of 
Slicing Machines and the Sharpening 
of Blades.” 

He told the group that not only is 
the engineering department of the 
bakery responsible for taking care of 
this equipment, but it is a problem of 
the utmost importance both to the 
production superintendent and man- 
agement.. Mr. Simmons, by the use 
of drawings, showed the various diffi- 
culties in slicing bread that will arise 
when certain parts are out of adjust- 
ment. After his talk, a question and 
answer session was held. 

Mr. Simmons will speak at three 
other meetings in the near future. 
Among the groups that will hear him 
are the Wisconsin Bakery Production 
Club on April 13, the Illinois Bakery 
Production Club on April 21 and the 
Chicago Production Men’s Club on 
May 13. 
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THE ROUNDER SPIRAL is coated on the inside, reducing the need for 


dusting flour and almost eliminating sticking. 


Plastic Coating on Dough Contact 
Surfaces May Speed Production 


By L. M. WASSERBLY 
Abbott & Biddle, Philadelphia 


Large scale savings and increased 
production efficiency are claimed by 
several large bakeries through the 
use of a plastic coating for machine 
parts that come into direct contact 
with dough. 

The plastic is tetrafluoroethylene 
resin—called “Teflon” by one firm 
which has developed the product, the 
Du Pont Co. Attention is being at- 
tracted to the product because of 
its antiadhesiveness and a low co- 
efficient of friction—which means 
that hardly anything will stick to it. 

Bakery machinery has been avail- 
able with Teflon coatings for some 
time; only recently have lower-cost 
methods of application been devel- 
oped which enable machinery and 
equipment to be coated or sheathed 
with the plastic at a more reasonable 
figure. 

Dough rolls, dough scrapers, guide 
rails, scale and proofer trays, bear- 
ings, chutes and other moving and 
stationary items can be coated suc- 
cessfully, it is claimed, in addition 
to the many places in make-up ma- 
chinery where dough tends to stick. 
Doughs, flours, icings, syrups and 
jams will not stick to the material. 

The plastic is tasteless, odorless 
and nontoxic and has thus been ap- 
proved for use with food products. 
Its “nonsticking” quality makes sani- 
tation simple, it is said. 

Advantages to be gained from the 
use of Teflon surfaces by the baking 
industry include reduction in main- 
tenance for cleaning, reduction in 
waste of material, elimination of ad- 





TEFLON is available to the baking 
industry in several forms, some of 
which are shown above. 





ditives to reduce stickiness, improve- 
ment of product quality, and im- 
provement of over-all operating effi- 
ciency. 

An example of the results that can 
be obtained through the use of coated 
parts is found in cookie production. 
A metal cylinder called a “cookie 
roll” is used to turn out cookies with 
intricate designs. Such _ cylinders 
have a surface that consists of many 
moulds or depressions into which the 
dough is pressed. The formed cookies 
then drop onto a belt that takes them 
to the oven. Frequently the cookies 
stick and don’t drop out, or else they 
drop out only in part. The moulds also 
have to be carefully cleaned at fre- 
quent intervals to keep the fine lines 
in the design clear and sharp. At the 
Weston Biscuit Co. in Passaic, N.J., 
and at other plants, these rolls are 
coated with Teflon. It is claimed that 
the cookies always drop out cleanly, 
there are practically no rejects, and 
every cookie carries a clean, sharp 
impression. 

In one of the illustrative photo- 
graphs, a dough rounder is shown. 
Normally this spiral must be dusted 
with flour to keep the dough from 
sticking to it. However, when the 
spiral is coated with Teflon, there is 
no sticking or need to dust with 
large amounts of flour or starch. 
Money is saved, and better sanita- 
tion is gained in the plant, it is said. 

Even where sticking is not a seri- 
ous problem, the plastic produces 
some good results. One bakery was 
not very much concerned with stick- 
ing, but as an experiment had the 
finish applied to a forming roller 
that handles dough in the making of 
oyster crackers. The day after the 
installation of the roller, production 
was increased by 1,500 lb.—10% over 
normal. In addition, one man whose 
sole job was to clean the roller has 
now been moved to a more produc- 
tive job. 

The moulder-former-panner shown 
in the photograph is installed in one 
of the bread plants of the General 
Baking Co. As shown by the white 
arrows, Teflon is used to coat the 
chute down which the dough slides 
after dropping off the feeder belt. 
Teflon sheathing is also used to coat 
the rolls which form the dough and 
the several “gates” past which the 
formed dough must pass. As in the 
other cases, increased production, 
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WHITE ARROWS in this illustration point to the spots on the moulder- 


panner where Teflon has been applied. 


efficiency and sharply decreased flour 
dusting are claimed. 

The applications of the plastic in 
the modern baking plant are not lim- 
ited to equipment producing baked 
goods. In packaging equipment Tef- 
lon coatings have applications. Heat, 
sealing units on packaging machines 
press cellophane, foil, polyethylene 
and similar materials together to seal 
the package. The heat often causes 
the material to stick to the sealing 
unit, and frequent cleaning has been 
necessary. By coating the parts with 
Teflon, the sticking is eliminated. 
The same has been found true in 
packaging operations where glue is 
used, such as in carton forming. Glue 
ordinarily builds up on the mandrels 
and rolls and must be scraped off. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has coated 
these parts on its machines with 
Teflon and cleaning time is cut to 
about a minute at the end of a shift. 

Many bakeries have refrigerated 
equipment on which there is a con- 
stant problem of frost build-up. Frost 
and ice will not stick to a Teflon sur- 
face, it is claimed. 

The application of the plastic to 
the various rollers, surfaces and 
parts in the baking plant requires 
a specialized technique. A few “cus- 
tom applicators” are now equipped to 
do this work. The proper cleaning of 
the surface to which Teflon is to be 
applied is a meticulous operation, and 
the Teflon itself must be fused at 
750° F. Steel, iron, brass, chromium 
and other metals with a high melting 
point are suitable for Teflon coating. 
However, tin, copper, galvanized met- 
al and cadmium plate are difficult 
and sometimes impossible to coat. 





DOUGHROLLS are fitted with Tefion 
sleeves; the scraper has also been 
coated. 


%. 
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KNIFE BLADE surfaces coated with 
the material are said to speed pro- 
duction considerably through the re- 
ducing of dough sticking to the cut- 
ting surface and the edges of the 
blade. 


And, of course, soft-soldered joints 
give way at the processing tempera- 
ture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Student Loan Fund 
at Oklahoma Baking 
School Available 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—During the 
past three years bakers and allied 
representatives in the southwestern 
states have made annual contribu- 
tions to the “Student Loan Scholar- 
ship Fund” at Oklahoma A. & M. 
Baking School, Okmulgee, Okla. The 
purpose of creating this fund is to 
assist deserving students needing 
financial aid while in training—the 
amounts loaned to be repaid within 
not more than three years after 
graduation. 

At the completion of the course 
graduates are assured of employment 
at starting wages of $50 to $60 a 
week, 

Fees and living costs are quite rea- 
sonable, the school feels, and stu- 
dents complete the course within one 
year. The fees amount to $36 a month 
for residents of Oklahoma and $54 
for non-residents. Rooms are avail- 
able in dormitories at $12 to $14 a 
month. Meals can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices in the college cafeteria. 

The next class will start May 1. 
Anyone interested in this loan fund 
should write immediately to Jno. C. 
Summers, Oklahoma Baking School, 
Okmulgee, Okla., for an application 
form, it was emphasized. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SALES MANAGER 
HOBOKEN, N.J. — Joseph W. 
Schawe has been appointed southern 
sales manager of the R. B. Davis Co. 
of Hoboken, N.J., makers of baking 
ingredients. 
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Unloading 40,000 pounds of flour 
is now a‘one man job ...andI do it 
alone in only 63 minutes! 
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9:00 AM—Clyde, standing on running board 9:02 AM— Bins are already set up on re- 9:05 AM—Flour line to bins is coupled to 
to get clear view, spots the big tractor-trailer ceiving end, First duty of driver is to make flour vent on truck. “‘Fluidized” in air-mixing 
combination alongside the bakery. final check to be sure bins are ready. chamber, flour flows freely at low pressure. 





9:06 AM—Electric cable plugged in from 9:07 AM—Power switched on. Switch con- 10:03 AM—At 800 Ibs. per minute, entire 
bakery to truck. Motive power for mixing trols are located at rear of truck. Operation load of 40,000 Ibs. has been moved from 
chamber and flour movement operates on is entirely automatic from start of flour move- truck to bins in 50 minutes. Clyde’s ready 
220 volts. ment until every pound is delivered. to roll—just 63 minutes from start to finish. 


. PMU ATKINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


INQUIRIES INVITED on equipping your own trucks with the revolu- 
tionary bulk flour moving device perfected by Atkinson. Amazing 
speed and efficiency of bulk delivery has been thoroughly proved by 
scores of deliveries. Savings in handling costs for both mill and bakery 
are startling and well worth your study. Write for full details. 
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a great new salesman 


is born... 


The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars featuring 
leading screen stars—names like 
Joan Fontaine, Joseph Cotten, 

Dana Andrews, Claire Trevor, 

William Powell, Ray Milland—and 
many others, sponsored by the 

Bakers of America Program. 

Comedy, romance, and adventure will 
keynote the Bakers’ Theatre of Stars. 
Stories by famed authors and original 
material by top film and radio writers 
make this new show high in 

listener appeal. 

The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars joins 
one of the most powerful line-ups 
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in radio history. Kicking off CBS's 
talent laden Sunday evening schedule, 
it associates with Jack Benny, 

Amos and Andy, Edgar Bergen 

and Charlie McCarthy 

Special music, composed specifically 


for The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars 
is another element which makes this 


a truly great show—and more 





— importantly adds quick identity to 
both program and sponsor. 

This is your powerful new salesman 
—a salesman that will address millions 
of consumers every Sunday. Make 
sure that a high percentage of your 
consumers are tuned in to hear your 
announcer Wendell Niles tell them 
of your contribution to their health, 








economy and convenience. 





PROMOTION BEGINS—Promotional kits for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram’s new radio show, “The Bakers’ Theater of Stars,” are now being 
distributed to baker subscribers, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., has announced. Bakers are urged to secure the kit for ideas 
to increase the audience of this show and thereby build a greater consumer 
demand for their products. Spot announcements, employee notices, customer 
hand-outs and a suggested letter to grocers are included in the kit to augment 
the continual plugging of the new show through radio, news releases and 


advertisements. 





What You Eat... You Are! 


Wheat Flour Institute Booklet 
Popularizes Nutritional Story 


CHICAGO — The story of wheat 
flour foods and their part in nutri- 
tional recommendations of leading 
nutritionists is told in a new publica- 
tion of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
“Eat to Live.” 

According to Howard H. Lampman, 
executive director of the institute, 
the booklet is extremely attractive 
for a number of reasons, primarily 
because of recommendations by such 
eminent nutritionists as Dr. Frederick 
J. Stare, head of the department of 
nutrition at the Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

Additionally, the new publication 
makes personal nutrition important 
to the average citizen, and makes 
wheat flour foods an important part 
of good diet. 

“*Eat to Live’ translates nutrition 
theory and abstract scientific find- 
ings into day-by-day kitchen prac- 
tice,’ Mr. Lampman said. “It is a 
booklet that expresses nutrition in 
terms of food enjoyment—without 
which any program of nutrition edu- 
cation fails.” 

The Wheat Flour Institute suggests 
the new booklets be used by millers 
and bakers and others to fill a need 
in nutrition education. It can be 
used as a “fact book” by elementary 





teachers, or as a teaching aid in high 
school and adult classes. 

Everywhere it is used, the booklet 
will tell a complete and unbiased 
story of food values and use, the 
institute said. 

“It gives your product a break it 
has long deserved,” the institute says. 

Extra copies are available for dis- 
tribution to doctors, teachers and 
other educators and professional peo- 
ple. At present, the cost is 21¢ each, 
although additional printings may 
lower the cost. The booklet, of 52 
pages, has an attractively modern 
cover and handsome design is fea- 
tured throughout. 

Capitalizing on the catch phrase, 
“What you eat—You are!”, the au- 
thors point out that “food is the 
most urgent daily need of your life. 
It is the single most important influ- 
ence on your health,” 

Definitions of nutrition, diet, food 
and health, key nutrients, calories, 
vitamins and minerals found in food 
rate careful attention. Prominently 
featured is the “Wheel of Good Eat- 
ing,” emphasizing the place of wheat 
products in the seven basic food 
groups. Enrichment of baked foods 
is paid proper attention, and menu 
planning making use of the necessary 





foods is covered, as are shopping 
hints and paragraphs on building 
good eating habits. 

The booklet is dedicated to teach- 
ers, writers, scientists and others 
working in the cause of good nutri- 
tion. It closes with a reminder of the 
milling industry’s purpose: 

“The milling industry offers this 
service in recognition of the respon- 
sibility that goes with production of 
a basic food—namely, that industries 
which exist by reason of the nutri- 
tional needs of a nation all share a 
responsibility for public health, de- 
pendent on food.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THREE INDUSTRY VETERANS 
JOIN BERGY MATERIALS, INC. 


CHICAGO—Frank J. Torrens, well 
known in the East where he repre- 
sented the Brolite Co., in New York, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, member of the New 
York Bakers Club, the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, and the Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club, Inc., has be- 
come associated with the newly 
formed Bergy Materials, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Franklin J. Bergenthal, head of the 
firm. 

Two other baking industry figures 
have also joined the Bergy firm: W. 
R. Mattson, who represented the 
same company in the central states 
area, and G. E. Olson, who has cov- 
ered Pennsylvania, Ohio and western 
Virginia for more than 25 years. 

Mr. Mattson has been program 
chairman of the Chicago Production 
Men’s Club since its inception. Mr. 
Olson is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania board of Division No. 3, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING SANITATION GROUP 
REVIEWS STANDARDS WORK 


NEW YORK — Approximately 60 
persons attended the two days of 
meeting sessions of the Baking Indus- 
try Sanitation Standards Committee 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
recently. These included representa- 
tives of the bakers, engineers, equip- 
ment manufacturers and sanitarians 
in industry organizations and from 
the government, according to Ray- 
mond J. Walter, secretary. 

Four standards have been approved 
and published by BISSC to date. 
These are on: Flour handling equip- 
ment, dough troughs, mechanical 
proofers, and pan, rack, utensil wash- 
ers and industrial sinks. 

The standard on cake depositors, 
fillers and icing machines has been 
approved and is in the hands of the 
editorial committee for publication. 
The standards on conveyors; vertical 
mixers, and horizontal mixers are 
close to completion. 

Work is progressing on the follow- 
ing standards: Ingredient containers, 
ingredient water coolers, dividers and 
rounders, pans, proof boxes, fermen- 
tation rooms and coolers, and bread 
moulders. 

Nine other task committees are 
being constituted to develop sanita- 
tion standards on the following: Pie 
making equipment, pan _ greasers, 
spindle mixers, racks, pan _ trucks, 
skids, pallets and dollies, ovens, 
wrappers and slicers, scales, dough- 
nut and frying equipment, and enrob- 
ing and dipping equipment. 

A. T. Prosser, who served as chair- 
man of BISSC for the first three 
years of its organization, was pre- 
sented a watch in tribute of his ex- 
cellent work in furthering the best 
interests of the baking industry. 
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William F. Ellerbrock 


MISSOURI BAKERS NAME 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—At a 
special meeting of officers and board 
of directors of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. in Jefferson City William Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, 
was elected president of the group. 

Other officers chosen include first 
vice president, Nolan Junge, Junge 
Bakeries, Joplin; second vice presi- 
dent, LeRoy Gillan, Gillan Bakery, 
Moberly; treasurer, Carl Muff, Muff 
Bakery, Trenton, and _ secretary, 
George H. Buford, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

New directors are Elmer Zimmer- 
man Bakeries, Hannibal; Dave New- 
sam, Hammon Bakery, Jefferson City; 
Harry Kolbohn, Kolbohn Bakery, 
Chillicothe; Herman Barton, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Columbia; Elmer Ma- 
gee, Jr., Sweetheart Bakery, Mexico, 
and William Bondurant, Jr., Palace 
Bakery, Kirksville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHITE-STOKES BOUGHT 
BY HARRISON INDUSTRIES 


CHICAGO—Purchase of control of 
the White-Stokes Co. has been an- 
nounced by E. J. Stevenson, vice 
president and treasurer of Harrison 
Industries, Inc. White-Stokes for 
more than 50 years has manufac- 
tured a line of creams, jellies, and 
other base ingredients for the con- 
fectionery and bakery trades. 

Mr. Stevenson has been elected 
president and treasurer and Mrs. J. E. 
Stokes, former president, will remain 
with the company in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. Charles A. Dillon 
and John W. Lawrence, both of whom 
have been with the company for more 
than 25 years, were elected to resi- 
dent vice presidencies in charge of 
sales and service for the East and 
Middlewest, respectively. Their head- 
quarters will be in New York and 
Chicago. No other personnel changes 
are contemplated. 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co. an- 
nounced that the directors at a meet- 
ing of the board held March 12 de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ a share on 
the shares of common stock, payable 
May 1, 1953 to holders of record on 
April 15, 1953. At the Feb. 5 meeting, 
the directors declared a regular divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1, 1953, to the 
stockholders of record March 18, 
1953. 
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“Wait Five Years’ 


“The next five years will see the bulk handling 
of flour, sugar, shortening and other ingredi- 
ents come into common use,” Ralph E. Gay- 
lord said at a recent meeting. (Mr. Gaylord 
grew up in the baking industry and recognizes 
the importance of keeping up with the times.) 


The ever-growing problems of labor, sanita- 
tion and efficiency will compel the industry to 
turn to modern methods of handling its mate- 
rials—the emphasis will be on delivery in bulk, 
utilization in bulk. 


Watch for the department carrying this head- 
line—it will be your introduction to all the new 
materials handling ideas that will pay cash 
dividends for you in the future. 





RALPH E. GAYLORD ; 
Director of Products Control This department appears this month on page 


General Mills, Inc. 68. Watch for it in future issues of 
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One 
Crust 
Pies 


By 
A. J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor 


The American Baker 


@ A baker is judged by the pies 
he makes. Enviable reputations 
are made by bakers who produce 
a quality pie. Equally quick is 
the consumers’ negative reaction 
to inferior pies. You can readily 
check these statements in your 
own locality. 


@ Perhaps the reason why so 
many pies are still baked in the 


GRAPEFRUIT PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
3 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
3% oz. salt 
Mix together and add, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened: 
9 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. water 
8 0z. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 
Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 lb. grapefruit juice 
Remove from the stove and stir in: 
5 oz. butter 
Fill into baked pie shells at once. 
When cool, cover the pies with me- 
ringue and then brown in the oven 
at about 390 to 400° F. 


CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. milk 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
10 oz. malted milk powder 
% OZ. salt 
When boiling, stir in until thick: 
6 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
8 oz. egg yolks 
Remove from the fire, 
stir in: 
7 0z. melted bitter chocolate 
3 oz. butter 
Cool slightly and pour into baked 
shells. If desired, when the filling is 
cooled cover with meringue and bake 
to a golden brown color. 


add and 
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home is because bakers make the 
grave error of making cheap or 
poor pie fillings. A good pie re- 
quires a good filling and an in- 
viting topping. 


@ It costs just as much to pro- 
duce, package and sell an in- 
ferior pie as a quality pie. 
True, maybe you can squeeze 
out some savings on cheaper in- 
gredients. But is this practice 


SOUTHERN NUT PIES 
Place in a machine and beat on 
second speed for about 2 min. 
1 No. 10 can corn syrup (light) 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. flour 
3 lb. whole eggs 
46 Oz. Salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Then slow the machine down to 
third speed for about 1 min. Then 
place the filling into unbaked shells 
and sprinkle the top of the pies with 
chopped walnuts or pecans. Place 
in the oven and bake at about 350° F. 


STREUZEL PIES 
Rub together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter or 
14% oz. salt 
10 lb. cake flour 
Fill unbaked pie shell about 23 
full with the above mixture. For 8 
in. pies, use about 6% oz. Then pour 
8 oz. of the following syrup on top. 


shortening 


Syrup 
Mix together: 
7 lb. boiling water 
10 lb. molasses 
3% oz. soda 
44 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
Then sprinkle about 2 oz. of the 
streuzel mixture on top. Place the 
pies in the oven and bake at about 
380° F. 


Nut Pie 


worth tossing away your reputa- 
tion P Remember, the customer is 
willing to pay a fair price for a 
quality product. Don’t be penny- 
wise and pound foolish. 


@iIt is well also, to study the 
size of pie you should make for 
your particular locality. With 
the average family becoming 
smaller in size it may be wise 
to make 7 or 8 in. pies if you 


GRAPE JUICE PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

3 1b. grape juice 

2 lb. water 

2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 

When 

mixture: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
6 oz. egg yolks 
Stir until thickened. 
Then add and stir in: 
3 oz. butter 

Cool slightly and then pour into 
baked shells. 

If desired, when cooled, cover with 
meringue and bake to a golden brown 
color. 

APPLE MERINGUE PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

4 lb. apple sauce 

1 lb. water 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 

% oz. cinnamon 

Mix together, add and cook until 
smooth: 

4 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. water 
8 0z.egg yolks 

Then stir in: 

6 oz. shortening or butter 
Lemon juice to suit taste 

Pour into baked shells. When cool, 
cover with meringue. Sprinkle a small 
amount of cinnamon on top and then 
brown at about 390 to 400° F. 


boiling, add the 


following 
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have been making 9 or 10 in. 
pies. 


@ Here is a variety of one crust 
pies that will please the most 
discriminating homemaker. Do 
not skimp on the quantity of the 
filling, either. Mrs. Homemaker 
will be pleased with quality pies 
like these and she’ll tell her 
friends, too. Quality pies will 
bring repeat business. 


CHEESE PINEAPPLE PIES 
Cream together: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
4 oz. starch 
Add: 
6 lb. cottage cheese which has 
been run through a fine sieve 
Then add: 
1lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt.sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
1 qt. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Fill a number of unbaked deep pie 
shells about % full with the above 
filling. Then place a layer of crushed 
pineapple on top of this. Then fill 
the shells with the cheese filling. 
Place in the oven and bake at about 
350° F. 
SWEET POTATO PIES 
Mix together: 
2 lb.8 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
4 oz. cornstarch 
Stir this into: 
1 No. 10 can sweet potato pulp 
(about 6 Ib. 4 oz.) 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
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Add: 
8 oz. molasses 
Then stir in: 
8 lb. milk 
Allow this mixture to rest for 
about 30 min., stirring it now and 
then. Fill into unbaked shells and 
bake like pumpkin pies. If desired, 
when cool, cover the baked pies with 
meringue and bake to a golden brown 
color. 
FRENCH APPLE 
Bring to a boil: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
i, pt. water 
\% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. powdered lemon juice 





PIES 





\% oz. salt 
Boil until a medium heavy syrup is 
formed. 


Mix this with: 
1No. 10 can of solid pack 
sliced apples 
Allow this to cool. Then place in 
unbaked pie shells and bake at about 
425 to 450° F. When baked wash the 
apple filling with the following apri- 
cot glaze. 
Apricot Glaze 
Boil to 226° F.: 
1No. 10 can apricots that have 
been rubbed through a sieve 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
\% oz. salt 
After washing allow the pies to 
cool and then cover with whipped 
cream or meringue. Do not cover 
the whole top of the pies, but with a 
canvas bag and star tube draw criss 
cross lines. This will allow the filling 
to show up between the lines. When 
covering the pies with meringue, 
place them in the oven for a few min- 
utes to brown the meringue. 
CHESS PIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat lightly: 
2 lb. yolks 
1lb. 8 0z. egg whites 
Then stir in: 
1 gal. milk 
Pour this mixture in unbaked pie 
shells and bake like custard pies. 
Brown sugar may be used instead 
of granulated, if desired. Sometimes 
chopped pecans or walnuts are added. 


BUTTERMILK PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
2 qt. buttermilk 
3 oz. shortening 
12 0z. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 
Gratings of two lemons. 
Mix together and stir into 
boiling mixture until thickened: 
5 oz. starch 
% pt. milk 
Then add and mix in carefully the 
following beaten mixture: 
1 pt.egg whites 
1lb. granulated sugar 
Fill into baked shells. Allow to cool 
and then cover with a light chocolate 
butter cream. 


PUMPKIN PIES 


Remove the contents from a No. 10 
can of pumpkin and place it in a 
bowl. 

Mix together and stir in: 

2lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. flour 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. salt 
‘Stir in: 
% pt. molasses 
Then stir in: 
1b. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
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Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 gal. milk 

Allow the filling to stand for about 
% hr. before using. Stir it now and 
then in order to thoroughly dissolve 
the sugar. 

Note: Some slight variation may 
have to be made in the amount of 
milk to use due to the consistency 
of the various brands of pumpkin 
not being uniform. 


PECAN PIES (NO. 1) 
2qt. Karo dark syrup 
1'4 lb. sugar 
16 pt. honey 
1 pt. water 
12 oz. pastry flour 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
1 lb. 3 0z. whole eggs 
Bring the syrup to a boil. Thicken 
with the water, honey and _ flour. 
Cook well. Add sugar and salt and 
allow to cool. Then add eggs and 
vanilla. Fill into unbaked shells. Top 
with pecans. Bake at about 400° F. 


PECAN PIES (NO. 2) 

Mix together: 

12 oz. sugar 

¥% oz. salt 

16 oz. starch 
Add and mix in: 

1 lb. butter 
Then add: 

1lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in thoroughly: 

8 lb. corn syrup 


Place 4 or 5 oz. of pecans on the 
bottom of a number of 9 in. unbaked 
pie shells. Then pour the filling on 
top. Bake at about 370° F. 


ANGEL FLUFF PIES 
Beat light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
Beat until stiff and then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Fill into baked pie shells. Place in 
a cool oven, about 320° F. and bake 
to a light brown color. This will 
take about 25 to 30 min. Allow the 
pies to cool and then cover with 
whipped cream or a light butter 
cream. Sprinkle chopped nuts on top. 


CHEESE PIES 
Mix together: 
2 Ib. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
5 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. flour 
Add gradually and work in until 
smooth: 
5lb.dry cottage cheese 
Then add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Add slowly: 
6 lb. milk 
Add: , 
Vanilla or lemon to suit 
Fill into unbaked shells and bake 
at about 400° F. If desired, currants 
or raisins may be sprinkled on top of 
the filling before baking. 


HONEY PIES 
Cream together until light: 
1 lb. 14 oz. butter 
2 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
Add gradually: 
4lb.80z. whole eggs 
Then mix in gradually: 
7 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Add last and stir in thoroughly: 
Juice and grated rind of 15 
lemons 
Fill into prepared unbaked pie 
shell. Bake in the same manner as 
regular custard pies. Bake at 325° F. 
Note: These pies brown readily so 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor, 
author of this monthly formula fea- 
ture and conductor of the Question 
and Answer Department (see page 
24) and the Do You Know feature 
(see page 46), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 





they should be carefully baked. These 
pies should be served when cold. 
Baking time about 25 to 30 min. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE PIES 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
6 0z. melted butter 
Then add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk (whole) 
Then beat stiff and stir into the 
above, carefully: 
140z. egg whites 
40z. granulated sugar 
Pour into unbaked pie shells and 
bake like custard pies. This formula 
This will cover 25 nine-inch pies. 
380° F. 


MERINGUE (NO. 1) 

Beat together until stiff: 

2 lb. egg whites 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

¥ oz. salt 

¥% oz.cream of tartar 
Then add: 

Vanilla to suit 


MERINGUE (NO. 2) 


Beat together: 
2 1b. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
lg oz.cream of tartar 
While the above is beating, cook 
to 238 to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1 lb. water 
Pour the boiled sugar into the 
beaten whites slowly and continue 
beating until the meringue is nearly 
cool. Then add vanilla to suit. 


STABILIZED MERINGUE 
Sift together: 
5 lb. sugar 
¥% oz. stabilizer 
Add and boil for 1 min.: 
2 lb. water 
Beat up to a stiff peak but not 
dry: 
2 lb. egg whites 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
Add the cooked syrup to the beat- 
en whites gradually in high speed. 
Whip to the desired consistency. 
This will cover 25 nine-inch pies. 


WHIPPED CREAM FORMULA 
1 gal. whipping cream 
(36% B.F.) 
1 pt. hot water (about 160° F.) 
1% oz. gelatin 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
Procedure: Dissolve the gelatin in 
the hot water and stir this into the 
cream. Place in a refrigerator to 
chill for at least 2 hr. It may be 
kept at this stage for several days. 
Whip up on slow speed. The sugar 
is added just after the cream is 
whipped up and is nearly finished. 
Then add a little vanilla. 


MOLASSES CRUMB PIES 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
11lb.40z. brown sugar 
% oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
11lb.40z. good molasses 
2 1b. corn syrup 
12 oz. honey” 
Then mix together and stir in thor- 
oughly: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
1 lb. graham cracker crumbs 
1b. light cake crumbs 
Pour the mixture in unbaked pie 
shells. Bake at about 380 to 400° F. 


Pie Dough for Shells 
Rub together: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
3 lb. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
Mix in carefully: 
36 oz. cold water 


Note: Best results are obtained by 
allowing the pie dough to rest 6 or 
8 hours in a cool place before using. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. A. HEFLER APPOINTED 
TO NEW HINES-PARK POST 


ITHACA, N.Y.—William A. Hefler 
has been named manager of the bak- 
ery products division of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., according 
to Roy H. Park, president. 

Formerly eastern district manager, 
Mr. Hefler will be in charge of licens- 
ing selected bakers to produce Dun- 
can Hines breads. He also will super- 
vise the servicing of companies hold- 
ing franchises. His headquarters will 
be in Ithaca. 

Mr. Hefler, who was president of 
White House Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., for the past 24 years prior to 
joining MHines-Park Foods, has 
served for many years as a district 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., as well as president of the 
New England Bakers Assn. 

According to Mr. Hefler, 15 bak- 
eries with 33 plants in 14 states in 
the eastern third of the country al- 
ready have been licensed to produce 
Duncan Hines bread. Newest com- 
panies to be granted franchises are 
the William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Pennington Bros., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Pu- 
rity Baking Co., Peoria, Il. 

With licensees as far west as Iowa, 
he said plans are under way to fill 
in western territories. He pointed 
out that the bread program is less 
than a year old, with the first Duncan 
Hines bread going on the market in 
May, 1952. 
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Canadian Baking Industry Plans 
Nutritional Information Center 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian bakers, 
operating through the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry, are plan- 
ning the establishment of a nutrition- 
al information center. 

The provisional title for the new 
organization is the Bakery Foods 
Foundation. It will act as a central 
information agency for all those re- 
quiring details of enrichment. It will 
contact not only consumers but medi- 
cal men and nutritional experts in an 
effort to form a nucleus of opinion 
favorable to the baking industry. 

The proposal to form the founda- 
tion is a sequel to the campaign re- 
cently inaugurated to introduce en- 
riched bread to the Canadian public. 
To bring enrichment to Canada has 
been a long, hard fight, to quote rep- 
resentative bakers, because the gov- 
ernment’s department of health and 
welfare was against it when the ini- 
tial representations were made. Addi- 
tionally, sections of the milling and 
baking industries were not convinced 
of the positive values which would 
accrue. The millers saw several diffi- 
culties in working a scheme which 
was not mandatory but, despite their 
misgivings agreed to participate and 
to give their whole-hearted support 
to the bakers even though the leg- 
islation eventually written provided 
for permissive enrichment only. 

The leader of the campaign to 
bring enriched bread to Canada was 
Walter D. Heagle, chairman of the 
national council, and he is now ex- 
tending his efforts to bring about the 
formation of a permanent body in 
the form of the Bakery Foods Foun- 
dation. 

The first steps in publicizing the 
new development, put before the pub- 
lic as an aid to health and nutrition, 
consisted of a series of nutritional 








Howard M. Davis 


APPOINTED—Howard M. Davis was 
recently appointed New England rep- 
resentative for the bakery flour sales 
division of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. For the past 25 years 
Mr. Davis has been associated with 
bakery flour sales throughout New 
England. He is a member of the New 
England Bakers Assn., the New Eng- 
land Flour Distributors Assn., and 
the New England Bakers Education- 
al Group. Mr. Davis will make his 
headquarters at 39 Enfield Road, 
Winthrop, Mass. 


conferences, sponsored by joint com- 
mittees of millers and bakers, at a 
number of key points in Canada. The 
interest aroused proved that there 
was a need for some central informa- 
tion agency. 

Enriched bread appeared for the 
first time in the Canadian market 
Feb. 2 with vitamins added at ap- 
proximately the same levels as those 
used in the U.S. The Canadian au- 


thorities, however, ruled that in all 
cases the vitamins must be intro- 
duced into the flour at the mill and 
not at the bakeshop. It was this de- 
cision which earned the praise of 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., when he addressed a planning 
meeting of the bakers and millers at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., last November. 

The Canadian trade has been great- 
ly assisted by the publication of a 
booklet, the work of Merck & Co., 
Ltd., which gives the full story of 
enrichment in a form suitable for 
presentation to sales clerks and de- 
livery men. The booklet was pro- 
duced as a public service by the 
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Merck organization and represents 
but one portion of the aid this com. 
pany has given to the baking indus. 
try in Canada. 

The institutional type advertising 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., directeg 
to the millers of Canada has algo 
caught considerable attention be. 
cause the copy provided a straight. 
forward presentation of the facts jp 
a manner useful to those responsible 
for the production of enriched flour. 
Other well known American firms, 
through their Canadian suppliers are 
also assisting in the work. 

Prices of flour were hiked around 
15¢ bbl. when enriched flour became 
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Above is the Official Father’s Day Poster for 1953. 


It is printed in FULL COLOR. It is the official link between 
your products and the Father’s Day Council promotion. 





Send coupon for the full list of merchandising materials, 
including black-and-white glossy print of the poster, substituting 
the action line, “ORDER YOUR FATHER’S DAY CAKE TODAY,” 
across the lower portion. This can be used for reproduction 
purposes in all your local advertising. 
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available early this year but the 
pakers decided that the cost, set at 
around 1¢ for 20 loaves, could not 
be passed on to the public. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided as a matter of 
trade policy to absorb the added 
charge. While no one in the trade ex- 
pects that enrichment will hike the 
per capita consumption of bread, it is 
expected that the impact of the cam- 
paign and the eventual acceptance of 
yitaminized flour by the consumer will 
arrest the decline in sales which has 
been evident in the past few years. 

Enriched bread has been on sale in 
Newfoundland since 1944 and when 
that country became the 10th province 
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of Canada in 1949 a special clause in 
the act of confederation provided for 
its continued use. Examinations by 
U.S. nutritional experts in 1944 and 
subsequently in 1948, proved that en- 
richment has a beneficial effect on 
general health and the results of this 
survey were used as the basis of the 
campaign in Canada proper. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIFTS MADE IN PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIX DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—A rearrangement 
in production management of Pills- 
burg Mills, Inc., has been announced 








by B. J. Greer, Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

He has announced the appointment 
of Robert B. Law as manager of mix 
manufacturing; Warren P. Goss as 
mix processing engineer, and Lewis 
Russell as production manager for 
bakery mixes. 

H. S. Sackett, formerly production 
manager at Hamilton, becomes plant 
manager there. 

In making these appointments Mr. 
Greer said, “The interest in bakery 
mixes makes it necessary to free Mr. 
Russell so that he can give his un- 
divided attention to bakery mix op- 
eration, and by bringing in Mr. Goss 











ultimillion-dollar Father’s Day 


promotion can make this your 
BIGGEST CAKE DAY of the year 





Again in 1953—for the fourth successful year 
—Fleischmann gets CAKE featured on offi- 
cial Father’s Day poster. Here is how you can 
benefit and SELL more cakes— 











Ed June 21 can be as big a booster for Cake 
ex. sales as Sandwich Month is for bread! 


$11,000,000 worth of promotion in newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, TV, theatres and posters, made 1952’s 
Father’s Day the biggest in history for many retailers. 
That kind of success breeds enthusiasm—and 1953’s 
Father’s Day program promises even more promotion 
...even more SALES. It’s an even greater opportunity 
for you to benefit. 


3 Celebrating with cake is a favorite 


== American custom. 


—And the specially decorated Father’s Day cake is 
fast becoming a “‘must”’—the traditional high spot of 
the family Father’s Day Dinner. It expresses the 
family’s sentiments for Dad as no other gift can. It’s 
a made-to-order sales event for you. 


ED How you can sell more cakes for 
== Father’s Day. 


Merchandising materials are ready. Plans for using 
them are ready. It’s up to you to put these fine selling 
tools to work. You can count on practically no sales 
resistance, since your best prospect is already a steady 
customer of yours—‘‘Mother.”’ Buying a special cake 
for “Dad” will seem natural to her if you— 


1, Use the Official Father’s Day Poster—adding the ac- 
tion line, “ORDER YOUR FATHER’S DAY CAKE TODAY” —in 
all your local advertising and point-of-sale material. 


2. Use your radio and TV commercials to point out that 


a Father’s Day Cake is the ideal and traditional symbol 
to express the entire family’s feeling for Dad. 


3. Have your sales personnel solicit Father’s Day cake 
orders during the weeks preceding Father’s Day, June 21. 


4. Use direct mail to describe your special Father’s Day 
Cakes and line up orders weeks in advance. 


5. Co-operate with your local Father’s Day Committee 
in the over-all promotion of Father’s Day itself ...or help 
organize a committee if none exists in your community. 


6. For further information, rush the coupon below to the 
Council for a full list of the merchandising materials avail- 
able to you at small cost, such as posters, streamers, dis- 
plays, card toppers, pennants, wrapping paper, gummed 
stickers, blue ribbon badges. 


The 1953 Father’s Day Cake promotion is 
sponsored by the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands Incorporated in the inter- 
est of the Baking Industry. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


Fine Products for Bakers 










TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FATHER’S Day COUNCIL, Dept. B 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your Service Kit Broadside with descrip- 
tion, prices and Order Form for all official Father’s Day 
merchandising materials. Also send, free of charge, glossy 
print of Father’s Day poster for reproduction purposes. 
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———————————— 
MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE GETS 
ENRICHMENT BILL 


LANSING—A bill to require that 
all white bread, rolls and flour be 
enriched by vitamins and minerals 
was introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature recently. 


we will be able to strengthen our 
service for bakers.” 

Pobert Law came to Pillsbury 
when the Hamilton mix manufac- 
turing plant of American Home 
Foods was acquired by the company 
last year. At that time he was man- 
ager of the plant. Mr. Law wiil be 
responsible for the production of all 
mixes for the housewife as well as 
the baker. After graduating from 
the University of Georgia and ob- 
taining his masters degree at Har- 
vard he served in the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps as a lieutenant col- 
onel. He joined American Home 
Foods in 1946 and was named Hamil- 
ton plant manager in 1951. 

A specialist in the operation of 
prepared mix blending plants, pro- 
duction control, and in the machine 
and plant maintenance, Mr. Russell 
has held an important position in the 
industry since 1933. He is largely re- 
sponsible for the design and operation 
of the modern baking mix plant at 
Springfield, Il. 

Mr. Goss, who holds a degree of 
chemistry engineering, has had long 
experience in research and engineer- 
ing fields. He joined Pillsbury in 1946, 
after working in research laborat- 
ories of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and has worked as asso- 
ciate director of research for Pills- 
bury since. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 
BUFFALO — The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. discussed the proposed 
insurance program of the state asso- 
ciation, in which Buffalo bakers have 
been invited to participate, at its re- 
cent meeting. Charles Schutz, presi- 

dent of the association, presided. 














Leo W. Bayles 


PRESIDENT—Formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the New England 
area for Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, Leo W. Bayles has been elected 
president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds the late Ralph D. Ward. Mr. 
Bayles was one of the original owners 
of the Yankee Cake Co. prior to its 
purchase by Drake, and was at one 
time president of the New England 
Bakers Assn. 
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Cheese Cookies 


Do you have a recipe for a tasty 
cheese biscuit made of a short dough? 
It is rolled like ice cookie dough and 
cut off and baked as needed with half 
a pecan on top.—R.M.LS., S.C. 


I am enclosing a cheese ice box 
cookie formula which you may wish 
to try out. The powdered cheese con- 
tent may be increased or decreased 
to suit your trade. 

CHEESE ICE BOX COOKIES 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
1 lb. 4 oz. puff paste margarine 
1, oz. soda 
4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. egg whites 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
4 |b. cake flour 
1 lb. powdered cheese 

Roll the dough up into strips about 
as big around as a silver dollar. 
Place in a refrigerator to chill. Then 
slice into cookies about % in. thick. 
Place on pans. Then place a half 
pecan in the center of each cookie. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


Kolatchy 


I would appreciate having a recipe 
for Bohemian kolatchy. 

Here is a recipe for Bohemian 
kolatchy, together with cheese, date 
and poppy seed fillings. Other fillings 
such as prune and apricot may be 
used. 

BOHEMIAN 

Blend by sifting: 

3 lb. 8 oz. patent flour 
8 oz. powdered sugar 
% oz. baking powder 

Work into dry ingredients as for 

pie dough. Make bay in this. 
2 Ib. butter 
8 oz. pastry oleo 

Make into solution and add to the 
mixture. Mix just enough to incor- 
porate. 

1 pt. sour cream 
8 oz. egg yolks 
3 oz. yeast 

Place in refrigerator overnight. 
Next morning give two rollings, with 
three folds to each roll. Then return 
to refrigerator to rest for period of 
about two hours. The dough is then 
ready for making up. 

CHEESE FILLING 

Place in machine kettle and rub 
smooth. If too stiff to spread easily 
add buttermilk to bring to proper 
consistency. 

5 lb. dry cottage cheese 

10 oz. flour 

2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
% oz. grated lemond rind 
1 oz. salt 
5 eggs 
DATE FILLING 
5 lb. dates ground 
1 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. chopped nuts 
5 lb. water 


KOLATCHY 


Questions & Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 








Conducted by 
Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


Oo Oy % % 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Wander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Place on fire, cook for 5 to 7 min., 
stirring to keep from burning. If too 
thick, add a little additional water. Pon ; 

POPPY SEED FILLING as or stock decorations.—H. M., 
1 lb. poppy seed ¥ oy 
1 Ib. sugar I have your letter asking for a 
2 oz. honey formula for icing for stock decora- 
% pt. water tions. I am enclosing a royal icing 
1 Ib. cake crumbs formula which will make a_ hard, 
2 eggs brittle icing and also a cream type 
%s oz. lemon or vanilla of icing which is used for decorating. 

Soak poppy seed in hot water for " Stee 
12 hours. Grind or rub soaked seed ROYAL ICING 
until thoroughly crushed. Boil sugar, Sieve together: 
honey and water and pour this syrup 10 lb. powdered sugar 
over crushed poppy seed. Rub to- 1% oz. cream of tartar 
gether eggs, cake crumbs and flavor Add: 
and add to the crushed poppy seed % qt.egg whites 
and syrup. Add enough water to Beat light on medium speed. 
make a smooth easy spreading paste. Precautions: Do not overbeat; do 

not beat on high speed; keep the 


To be used as a filling for rolls and 
filled coffee cakes. icing covered with a damp cloth; 


leing 


Please send me a formula for an 
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WEDDING CAKE QUEEN—The Chicago Master Bakers Club at its annual 
Valentine’s Day dance and cake exhibition crowned Lois Sweetland, Sweet- 
land’s Crystal Lake (Ill.) Pastry Shop, its second Chicagoland wedding cake 
queen. Her maids of honor, left to right are: Maureen O’Gray, Blumer’s 
Bakery, and Alice Taylor, Geraci Pastry Shop; back row, Carol Janulis, 
Powell’s Bakery, and Sandra Lee Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery. The queen won a 
beautiful loving cup, $150 in cash and other prizes, while the maids of honor 
received $50 each. Chairman of the event was Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, 
president of the Chicago Master Bakers Club. Contest judges were Louise K. 
Buell, Bakers Club of Chicago; Mary Mead, Chicago Tribune; Isabell DuBois, 
Chicago Daily News; Harold Snyder, Baking Industry magazine, and Eugene 
C. Adams, Chicago Retail Baker. 





when using the icing, stir or beat it 
every once in a while. 
CREAM ICING 
2% lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. milk powder 

1 lb. 12 oz. water 

1 oz. vanilla 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

Place the shortening, salt and milk 
powder in machine bowl. Put the 
flavor in the water and then add 
this slowly to the shortening while 
it is being whipped. After the water 
is well incorporated, add the pow- 
dered sugar, which has been sifted. 
Continue to whip until the icing is 
light. Then it is ready for use. Keep 
icing covered with a damp cloth when 
not in use. 

Note: The addition of 1 lb. flour 
to the formula will give a smoother 
icing which will stand up better dur- 
ing the warm weather. The flour is 
whipped with the shortening at the 
start. 

The preceding formula can be made 
up in quantity. This icing will keep 
for fully a week, if kept at a tem- 
perature of 60° F. or under. Place a 
wet cloth on it to prevent crusting. 


Over Night Sponge 
Please give me a formula for over- 
night sponge.—Mr. S., Minn. 


This is a formula for overnight 
sponge. You will note that this 


sponge is for 12 to 14 hours. Should 
you desire a shorter time sponge, 
all you would have to do is add a 
little extra yeast to your sponge. 


OVERNIGHT SPONGE 
White Dough (12-14 hours) 
Sponge 

75 Ib. flour 
42 lb. water 
6 oz. yeast 
1 lb. malt extract 
6 oz. mineral yeast food 
Temperature 72° F. Fermentation 
overnight, 12-14 hours. 


Dough 

25 Ib. 
21 Ib. 
1 Ib. 

2 lb. 

6 lb. 


flour 

water (variable) 

10 oz. yeast 

4 oz. salt 

sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. nonfat milk solids 
4 lb. shortening 

Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
30 min. (approximately). 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OKLAHOMA-ARKANSAS 
BAKERS’ MEETING SET 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa-Arkansas_ bakers’ convention 
will be held May 26-27, on the cam- 
pus of the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
here, it has been announced by J. C. 
Summers, manager of the school’s 
bakery department. 

Bakers in other southwestern states 
—Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
and Louisiana—are also being invited 
to attend. 
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"Yes! | recommend a mix for all Sweet Goods!” 





St. Cloud Plant Serves 
Vast Vacationland 


Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., serves the heart 
of Minnesota’s resort area. 
Employing 80 people, the firm 
operates 24 routes in central 
Minnesota. 
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“Wonderful Results!” Says Charles Kuyava, Production 
Superintendent, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 


“You bet I rec- 
ommend a mix!” 
says Charles 
Kuyava. ‘‘We 
switched to 
Pillsbury’s 
Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base a year ago for our 
sweet goods, and we’ve had won- 
derful results. For any baker with 
a similar operation, I recommend 
Clairmont wholeheartedly! 





Charles Kuyava 


“Our Sweet Goods sales jumped 18%!” 


LAKELAND OWNER CREDITS BOOMING SALES TO 
PILLSBURY’S CLAIRMONT SWEET DOH BASE 


“In just 11 months, our sweet 
goods sales have jumped by 18 
per cent!”’ 

That’s the impressive sales rec- 
ord of the Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
as reported by Graham McGuire, 
General Manager. 

“And it’s no coincidence that 


the increase began when we started 
using Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet 
Doh Base,” says McGuire. ‘‘We 
attribute the increase to Clairmont. 
We get a uniform top quality prod- 
uct day after day. When you can 
do that, you’ll see the effect on 
your sales in short order.” 


> 


“A year ago,” says Kuyava, 
“‘we were scaling and blending our 
own sweet doughs. Then Clair- 
mont was recommended to me. I 
was curious and gave it a try. Now 
we’re really sold on Clairmont for 
sweet goods production.” 

Bakers everywhere confirm 
Kuyava’s evaluation of Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base, indicating a 
growing trend to mixes from con- 
ventional formula methods. 





~ GRAHAM McGUIRE, General Manoger, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Ciovd, Minn. 














| make all these from Clairmont!” 


Says Kuyava 





"WE MAKE SEVEN VARIETIES of 
sweet goods each day from Clair- 
mont...two kinds of Danish Rolls, 
two cinnamon rolls, two coffee 
cakes and one fruit roll.” 

While an almost endless variety 
is possible with Clairmont, Lake- 
land has found these seven to be 
consistently good sellers. 


“Clairmont’s flexibility is im- 





DANISH ROLLS are the number one item in the sweet 
goods line at Lakeland. Two different kinds of topping offer 
customers a choice. The variety, however, is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the finisher in devising toppings. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


portant. It saves time and work. 
We can make any kind of dough 
we want, just by varying the ratio 
of base to patent.” 


CONTROLLED COST 

BIG ADVANTAGE 
“Controlled cost is important,” 
says Kuyava. “With Clairmont, 
we don’t have to worry about fluc- 
tuating ingredient costs. We have 


a 
i 


‘- 
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a fixed day-to-day batch cost. I 
like its easy handling, too!” 


MORE TIME 
FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 
With Clairmont, scaling and blend- 
ing are cut to a minimum. Experi- 
enced help can spend more time 
at finishing, where skill really 
counts. This means a better-look- 
ing, more saleable product. 


PACKAGING of Lakeland’s sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
takes place on this line, at a rate of 40-45 units per min- 
ute, immediately after they come from the oven to insure 
their “Hours Fresher’’ guarantee. 
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"WE CAN’T KEEP ’EM ON THE SHELF!” Coborn’s. People ask for them by ritory. With close order control to 
says Forrest Roberts (right), Coborn’s name.” And Merle Akervik (left), assure freshness, the grocers’ shelves 
Super Market, Sauk Rapids, Minn. Lakeland’s Sales Manager, says, are usually empty when we call...a 
‘‘Lakeland sweet goods really sell at *“That’s the way it is all over our ter- solid tribute to our quality.” 


Retail Customers Appreciate High Quality 


“‘We’re pretty proud of the job Clairmont — sweet goods production, we’ve created a lot 





has done for us!”’ of new customers, and kept the old ones 
That’s the enthusiastic feeling of Clar- | coming back. People appreciate the quality 
ence “Red” Horst, Lakeland’s Assistant of our sweet goods. And believe me! . . . our 
i General Manager. route salesmen sell with enthusiasm! They 
CLARENCE HORST, “Since we started using Clairmont inour know they’re selling a top product.” 


Lakeland Ass’t Gen’! Mgr. 





Here’s How Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet Doh Base Can... 
Solve Your Problems... Boost Your Sales 


COMPARE THESE FACTORS! 


CLAIRMONT IS FLEXIBLE CLAIRMONT SAVES TIME AND MONEY 

e Fits either straight or sponge dough methods e Permits rigid cost control 

e Adapts to any shop procedure e Eliminates scaling, blending errors 

e Allows wide variety of dough types e Costs compare favorably with usual methods 
e Permits individuality of product e Reduces spillage losses 

CLAIRMONT IS UNIFORM e Permits more time for finishing 


eInsures top quality, batch after batch . 











SEE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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You've Seen What a Mix Has Done for Lakeland! 
.-- Now... 


PROVE TO YOURSELF...IN YOUR SHOP... 
HOW PILLSBURY'S MIXES WILL HELP YOU 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing— where skill really counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results ...Never a Miss 
Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 
results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES @ Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a mix can do for YOU until you try it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 


Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Bakery Division, Dept. AB-1, Mi polis, Mi ta 





Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a 
money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. 


l 
! 
I 
Name aes ee 2 your baking se 
| é 
I 
! 
| 
l 
l 
l 





Name of Bakery : ee ae ee ee 


Street Address__ ee iat ills 





City a 


PILLSBURY 
| BAKERY MIXES 


Jobber Name City a 
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Truck Group Names 
Baking Industry 
Leaders to Offices 


DETROIT—In line with increased 
interest in stepping up the efficiency 
and economy of bakery distribution, 
several baking industry leaders were 
represented at the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Private Mo- 
tor Truck Owners, Inc., in Detroit. 

M. E. Cowdin, Purity Baking Co., 
was elected a director of the Nation- 
al Council and Charles A. Ehren- 
berger, manager, transportation de- 
partment, Standard Brands, Inc., was 
elected eastern vice president. F. A. 
Phinney, National Biscuit Co., gave 
a report as chairman of the highway 
safety committee and William A. 
Quinlan, special counsel for the Pri- 
vate Carrier Council, reported for the 
law committee. 

Chief concern of the meeting, in 
the light of rising truck prices and 
higher maintenance costs, was an ex- 
amination of the possible economies 
to be found in truck leasing. Partici- 
pants in this discussion were H. O. 
Matthews, transportation manager 
for Armour & Co., and Joseph J. 
Stedman, vice president of Hertz 
Drive-Ur-Self Stations, Inc. 

During this discussion, reference 
was made to an analysis prepared for 
the baking industry, in 1950, which 
indicated that bakery delivery trucks 
would cost about $365 more a year 
to lease than to own. However, it 
was also pointed out that the capital 
investment required for private own- 
ership might be an important factor 
in some cases in favor of a leasing 
service. 

Public Education Needed 

A report on the attitudes of the 
general public toward the trucking 
industry indicated a fairly good ap- 
preciation of the vital part trucking 
plays in the nation’s economy, but 
pointed up the need for further edu- 
cation as to the present status of 
government subsidies to carriers and 
the effect of trucking on the nation’s 
highways. 

Mr. Quinlan, who serves the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America as 
well as the Truck Owners as special 
counsel, discussed the status of truck 
leasing regulations and _ reported 
that from the standpoint of private 
truck owners the new rules and regu- 
lations had been greatly improved. 

Mr. Phinney, National Biscuit Co., 
reported for the highway safety com- 
mittee that although the private truck 
owner had a vital and personal re- 
sponsibility in preventing avoidable 
accidents and in the preservation of 
human life, he also had a direct in- 
terest in the problem of safety from 
the economic standpoint. In this con- 
nection he said: 

“As the operators of commercial 
motor fleets conducting the nation’s 
business, we have a direct and more 
pressing stake in this problem as an 
economic matter—-when translated 
into the dollars and cents of property 
damage, insurance premiums, man- 
power or production losses and pub- 
lic ill will.” 

Urban Highways Need Care 

_One of the most interesting discus- 
Sions to short haul bakery truck 
operators was concerned with the 
need for more emphasis on con- 
struction and repair of urban high- 
ways. Discussing the national high- 
way situation, G. W. Laurie, Atlantic 
Refining Co., urged careful examina- 
tion of the activities of various trans- 
portation groups which the council 
Supported, “so that we don’t support 





How do you measvre the look in a puppy’s eye? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom- 
mended kennel. A healthy litter. A breed that takes well to 


youngsters. 


Now it’s up to the boy to choose. 
How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy’s eye. 


Chances are, you'll be buying Multiwalls soon again. 
You’ve done as every good buyer does. You’ve considered the 
reputation of the various suppliers. You’ve investigated the 
quality of their product. You’ve set down your specifications 


to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who will make 
the final choice—your customer. How will he decide? One 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION @ WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 


consideration may well be “the look in a puppy’s eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 

Men who know Multiwalls...who buy more than 85 
per cent of all Multiwalls made . . 
printing and design. 


: = ca 
. give great weight™ to good 


Union’s art directors have concentrated experience. They 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 
stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 
recognize this. They are calling on Union for a greater share 
of their Multiwall needs. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 





* August, 1951 research study. 
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cross-country highways at the ex- 
pense of urban highways.” 

Final panel discussion, in which 
Mr. Ehrenberger of Standard Brands 
participated, was titled ‘““Manufactur- 
er Meets the Consumer” and brought 
together representatives of truck 
manufacturers and suppliers with 
truck owners. This discussion de- 
veloped answers to many practical 
problems of more efficient truck op- 
eration, including a statement that 
laws were penalizing diesel units to 
a point where they were biting into 
the economy formerly offered. 


CUSHMAN BAKING CO. 
EXECUTIVE RESIGNS 
MIAMI—At a special meeting of 
the stockholders of the Cushman 
Baking Co., the resignation of Wil- 
liam Wolfarth, president, was accept- 
ed. Mr. Wolfarth said the pressure of 
other business made it impossible for 


been actively in charge for some 
months, will succeed Mr. Wolfarth. 
The latter remains as chairman of 
the board, and serving with him will 
be Adm. Charles Leffler (ret.), Mau- 
rey L. Ashman, Joe Lieber, Luther 
Brooks and Paul Helliwell. 

Several months ago all retail out- 
lets of the Cushman Bakery were 


him to devote the necessary time to 
the position. He is a Miami city com- 
missioner and has served as mayor of 
the city. 

Joe Lieber, 39-year-old public rela- 
tions man from Pittsburgh, who has 


closed and activities confined to the 
main plant in Miami. Mr. Lieber 
states that plans are under consider- 
ation for a large scale promotion 
campaign throughout southern 
Florida. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is never a let down 
in your bread quality if you 
are a baker of one of these 
“Star” 
steady and reliable as their 


flours. They are as 


heavenly namesakes. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


eG 
“Ye 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


’ Ms PHERSON, KANSAS “© id 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


Robert H. Jennings III 


ROBERT H. JENNINGS III 
HEADS S.C. BAKERS’ GROUP 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Robert H. Jen- 


nings III, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C., was elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Inc., at the annual meeting 
held at the Columbia Hotel here. 

Other officers elected were: O. L. 
Cross, American Bakeries Co., Flor- 
ence, vice president; W. J. Smith, 
Columbia Baking Co., Columbia, 
treasurer. The following were elected 
directors: James E. Swan, Jr., Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Columbia; J. A. Ar- 
nau, Columbia Baking Co., Green- 
ville; W. H. Kelly, Holsum Baking 
Co., Gastonia; Lee Nason, Colonial 
Baking Co., Augusta. Harlan B 
Stout, Columbia, was reappointed 
executive secretary by the executive 
board. 

Mr. Swan, outgoing president, pre- 
sided at the sessions and reported 
the addition of five wholesale bak- 
eries as new members during the past 
year. These operate 43 routes in the 
state. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KOEPPLINGER’S OPENS 
WAREHOUSE IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO—A new distributing cen- 
ter in Toledo has been opened by 
Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, to 
serve this city and a 50-mile area 
surrounding it. 

Toledo is the former home of Karl 
Koepplinger, head of the Detroit 
firm, and who is sometimes referred 
to as the “Cinderella of the baking 
industry.” Mr. Koepplinger who was 
a carpenter until he began work as a 
baker in 1931, founded his own bak- 
ery in Detroit in 1932. The firm he 
heads today serves Michigan and 
northwestern Ohio and employs 170 
persons. 

The new Toledo center is 40 by 80 
ft. Six trucks will operate from it. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ** Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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LIMPERT BROTHERS, INC. 
EXPANDS S.\LES STAFF 


VINELAND, N.J.—As part of a 
nationwide expansion of sales activi- 
ties, Limpert Brothers, Inc., Vineland, 
N.J., has appointed five new sales rep- 
resentatives in different sections of 
the country. 

The representatives and the terri- 
tories they will cover include: Edward 
C. King, New Orleans, who will han- 
dle sales in Louisiana and Mississippi; 
Richard C. Thibaut, Dallas, north 
and west Texas; Tom Hoshour, Uni- 
versal Dairy Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
who will work in Indiana; Claiborne 
Harris, Richmond, Va., handling Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina, and Jesse James, Dallas, 
who will represent the company in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas, 





‘The Choice of dats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTE? SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100080. ( em een 


Duluth, Minnesote 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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New Developments in Baking Pans 


The development of baking pans 
into the expertly engineered prod- 
ucts we know today, started, histor- 
ically speaking, more than 6,000 
years ago. 

According to the best available in- 
formation, baking pans were orig- 
inated for practical use in Egypt in 
approximately 4,000 B.C. The vessels 
used then had very slight resem- 
plance to the pans in use today. 

Most of them were moulds of vari- 
ous shapes made from copper and 
other materials, and were used for 
producing a variety of breads, espe- 
cially sacramental breads, for relig- 
ious purposes. 

The art of baking grew throughout 
the centuries, assuming many forms 
and following a variety of methods. 
A great necessity for suitable pans 
developed with this growth. In 1803, 
in Vienna, Austria, the forerunner 
of the modern pan was used for the 
first production of bread for commer- 
cial use. Single pans with a pro- 
nounced conical shape were used to 
bake breads of many types for the 
Vienna restaurants and eating places. 

But it was not until the early 
1900’s that pans were developed that 
would allow for more efficient bakery 
production on a much larger scale. 
They were introduced under the name 
“strip” pans, because single pans 
were combined into a row or “strip” 
of three pans and used with a heavy 
drop cover. These sets resulted in 
much easier handling and faster pro- 
duction. 

Because these pans were specially, 
made for the Pullman Co. for the 
baking of specialty breads for its 
dining cars, the name “pullman 
pans” came into use and has stuck 
with this type of pan throughout the 
years. From these comparatively early 
beginnings, the design, construction 
and use of pans has come a long way. 
The modern counterpart of the earli- 
est pans is a far cry in every detail, 
and is truly a masterpiece of sound, 
rugged engineering construction. 

Advancement 

Pans are, as we know, a basic ne- 
cessity in every bakeshop today. 
They make baking easier and more 
productive. Today they can be manu- 
factured in any size and shape, from 
a variety of materials, to suit a bak- 
er's exact needs. They have amazing 
strength and durability, and repre- 
sent a sound investment for every 
bakery, 

The modern baking pan with its 
special features and specialized sur- 
faces has evolved along with the de- 
velopment of the highly efficient mod- 
ern bakery. These modern pans 
strapped in units of three, four, five 
or even more pans to a set, and sup- 
ported for strength by sound engi- 
neering principles, are a long step 
from the pans used even 50 years ago. 

As Stated previously, in the past, 
the baking pan was looked upon as 
a vessel which simply held dough in 








EDITOR’S NOTE: T. E. Lauder, 
assistant sales manager, bakery divi- 
sion, Ekco Products Co., outlines the 
history and specific high points in 
the use of baking pans in his talk, 
“New Developments in Baking Pans.” 
Mr. Lauder presented this talk at a 


Meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. in - 
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By T. E. Lauder 


Assistant Sales Manager, Bakery Division 


Ekco Products Co. 


a predetermined shape and would 
withstand the oven temperatures re- 
quired for the baking of the product. 

It is now recognized that pans 
must be more than merely vessels to 
hold dough. The modern pan must 
be corrosion resistant so that it will 
not rust in the highly humid atmos- 


| 


pheres present in quite a few bak- 
eries. It must be strong so that con- 
stant banging and abuse will not 
distort the pan, resulting in an un- 
saleable baked product. It must be 
durable. That is, the pan must be 
capable of taking abuse over long 
periods of time so that the need for 


° 
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replacement will not be too frequent. 

It must also resist abrasion to a 
high degree. The surface of the pan 
must be such that it will absorb and 
not reflect heat. This will then result 
in good crust color, which is particu- 
larly desirable on bread. 

Of all the materials available for 
manufacture of containers, only a 
very few are suitable for the manu- 
facture of baking pans. 


Bread Pan Materials 
At the present time, only three 
materials are being used in any 
quantities for bread pans: 4X tin, 
aluminized steel and aluminum. 
The first, 4X tin, is by far the most 


WHITE BREAD 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


| hungry folks at meal- 


Here is Wytase quality. You can see 
7 it in the crumb at first 
glance. -. you can taste 
: the flavor in every slice. 
Wytase assures eating 
qualities that bring 


smiles of satisLaction to 


time. 


ERR NT 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 








common material used as it produces 
an excellent bake and is sufficiently 
economical to produce comparatively 
low cost pans. 

Tin plate is manufactured by pass- 
ing black steel through a molten 
bath of tin. On extracting the plate 
from the tin bath, it is then passed 
through palm oil. 

This palm oil is slightly acid and 
tends to dissolve any oxide which 
might happen to form on the sur- 
face of the tin. The excess palm oil is 
emoved by passing the tin plate 
through a series of rollers which 
simply dries off the palm oil me- 
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chanically. Tin plate so formed is in 
reality mostly steel. On the surface 
of the steel is a thin coating of tin. 

This 4X tin plate used for manu- 
facturing bread pans is normally re- 
ferred to as 195 lb. tin plate with 
the tin thickness quoted as being 1% 
to 1% Ib. per base box. 

In the tin plate industry a base 
box refers to a surface area on each 
of two sides of 31,360 sq. in.; 195 Ib. 
tin plate means that 31,360 sq. in. of 
tin plate weigh 195 lb; 1% Ib. of tin 
per base box means that there is a 
thickness of tin of 0.0000909 of an 
inch on each face of the tin plate. 


This might also be said to be 90.0 
micro inches of tin on the sheet. 

At the present time, due to govern- 
mental restrictions, pans are being 
manufactured from 1% lb. coated tin 
plate per base box. This means that 
there is roughly 75 micro inches of 
tin on each face or side of the tin 
plate. Proper crust color of your 
baked product is very important and 
is dependent upon the type of pan ma- 
terial and its surface condition. 

For a great number of years tin 
plate, as received from the mill was 
fabricated into pans. These pans had 
a shiny, bright, almost silvery color. 
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This surface was virtually a mirro 
and was not suitable for producing) 
baked products with a satisfactory 
crust color. These shiny, heat refleg! 
tive pans were sold to the baker whg" 
was forced to do his own condition 
ing in order that his pans would pro 
duce a properly baked product. 


“Burning In” E 

The pre-conditioning or “burning-) 
in” treatment consisted of placing’ 
the new tin-plated pans, usually” 
strapped in sets, in an oven for 4° 
period of four or five hours at @ 
recommended hearth temperature not 
to exceed 425° F. 

This treatment was to darken the” 
surface of the tin plate, thereby ak 
lowing for a more rapid transfer of 
the oven to the baked 
product. However, the average baker 
had his share of trouble in so treat.’ 
ing new pans. 

The melting point of pig tin & 
449.6° F.; and if pans are allowed to 
remain in a temperature in excess of 
this, they will immediately start t 
melt and bead. If left in the oven any 
considerable length of time, in tem) 
peratures exceeding 449.6° F. the 
tin will flow into the bottom of thé 
pan. 

As a general rule—the “‘burning-in® 
or pre-conditioning treatment was; 
left as a Saturday morning chore i 
the bakery and sufficiently close si 
pervision was not given to the ope 
tion. As a result, the coating on many 
pans was disturbed to a considerab 
extent, even before being put into 
use. ' 

Therefore, pressure was brought t0) 
bear on the pan companies that they) 
take care of this pre-conditioning s0 
that pans would be received in a bake 
ery ready for immediate use. After) 
several years of research a suitable 
metallurgical process was developed 
that was so superior to the old bury 
ing-in treatment that today approxit 
mately 95% of all pans sold by aly 
pan companies are so treated. ; 

This treatment, which we call Bake 
Prep Conditioned, actually permits 
the baker to obtain as fine a color om 
the initial baking as he would from 
pans which had been in use for a Cone 
siderable period of time. 


Aluminized Steel : 

The second material mentioned be 
fore was aluminized steel. 

Pans made of this material have; 
met with some acceptance in the bak- 
ing industry. They are prepared by # 
special patented process, by one of the 
outstanding steel mills in the couie 
try—but, because of the highly SP; 
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cialized treatment required in their 
manufacture, are much more expen- 
sive than tin plate. 

For general figuring purposes, we 
would say that the price of the equiv- 
alent weight material in aluminized 
steel, to that of 4X tin plate, would 
be about 25% higher than the 4X tin 
plate. um. 

This particular sheet has a hot 
rolled base which is coated with pure 
aluminum by a very special process, 
as stated before. The sheet itself has 
many properties which are advan- 
tageous to the baker, because it em- 
bodies the strength qualities of steel 
and the non-corrosive qualities of 


metal. 


aluminum. Its baking qualities are 
comparable to those of 4X tin, but 
do not exceed the properties of tin 
from the standpoint of crust color on 
the finished product. 

The last material mentioned before 
as being suitable for pan fabrication, 
but by no means the least, is alumin- and introduced to the fabricators 


Discovered a little over 50 years 
ago, aluminum has been recognized 
for many years as an ideal metal for 
the modern bakery. Its spectacular 
rise in the industry is a result of the 
many outstanding properties of this 


The most popular and suitable alu- 
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minum sheet available at the present 
time for baking pan use is .032-61ST4; 
.032 is the thickness or gauge, 61S 
describes the alloy and T4 indicates 
the temper or hardness. 

This is a particularly tough alloy 
which was developed during the war, 


shortly after the end of the war. It 
has all the fine qualities of some of 
the better known alloys, such as 52S 
—but it is tougher and withstands 
the heavy-duty abuse in large bak- 
eries equally as well, if not slightly 
better than 4X tin plate. 

The most striking quality of this 
interesting and useful metal is its 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital Story of Bread Enrichment 


by Science Writer 


1951 marked the Tenth Anniversary of the white bread and flour 
enrichment program in the United States. This ten-year experi- 
ence proved the success of a program which used the combined 
talents of bakers and millers, nutritionists and physicians, diet 
experts and chemists . . . an inspiring example of how a good 
food is made better in the American way of free initiative and 
cooperating effort. In fact, the value of enrichment is so highly 
regarded that over one half of 
our states and several territories 
have already passed laws mak- 
ing its use mandatory in all 
white bread and family white 
flour sold commercially in those 
areas. The Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association is on record 
as supporting enrichment as is the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. 








“It is encouraging and gratifying to compare the health of the 
American people today with what it was 10 years ago,” said 
Elmer L. Henderson, M.D., President of the American Medical 
Association. 

“And I do not think it is too much to say that a very im- 
portant part of the more buoyant health and the increased 
mental and physical vigor the American people enjoy today can 
be directly credited to the enrichment of bread with essential 
vitamins and minerals.” 


The skeptics, “food faddists,” and others who demanded proof 
that enrichment benefited the public health were again answered 
emphatically when the dramatic results of a long term nutritional 
study in Newfoundland were made public. 


What is enrichment? Before answering that question, let’s note 
two indisputable facts. 


Fact No. 1—Americans generally 
want beautifully fine, white bread. 

Fact No. 2—In milling and 
processing wheat to get this white 
flour which the public demands, 
some nutritional values are un- 
avoidably lost. 

Enrichment is the process 
which restores the following vital 
vitamin and mineral values to the 
finished white bread or milled 
white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron. Calcium and 
vitamin D may also be added as optional ingredients. 


Many vitamins have been isolated in the laboratory so that the 
pure substance could be studied. Brilliant chemists have “built” 
duplicates of them by complex processes. They are identical 
chemically and biologically with those existing naturally. A vita- 
min is a vitamin regardless of its source, just as salt is salt whether 
it comes from a mine or is evaporated from the sea. Large-scale 
manufacturing efficiency permits vitamins to be sold at a lower 
cost than if they were extracted from natural sources. 





These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are used in 
white bread and flour enrichment: 
Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps to build 
physical and mental health. It is essential for normal appetite, 
intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin By. This vitamin helps to keep 


body tissues healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes. 

It is essential for growth. 

Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy body tissues. 

Its use in the American diet has done much to make a serious 

disease called pellagra disappear. 

Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential for making 

good, red blood and preventing nutritional anemia. 

It is possible to enrich bread by two basic methods. One involves 
the use of flour which is enriched at the mill in accordance with 
the Federal Definitions and Standards of Identity. The other 
method, which is widely used by bakers, merely requires the ad- 
dition of a small wafer. 

The Hoffmann-La Roche people manufacture vitamins literally 
by the tons. To do this they must use amazingly complex proc- 
esses with scientific production controls and the latest equipment, 
which can fill a building a city block square and many stories 
high. Roche combines the enriching ingredients in a form known 
as the Square wafer. It is distributed by leading yeast company 
salesmen throughout the United States. 

The Square wafer for bread enrichment measures 1% inches 
across. It is % of an inch thick. Yet it contains enough thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron to enrich 100 pounds of flour so that 
the resulting product will meet the requirements of all State 
enrichment laws with an ample safety margin. The formula is as 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

You can expect these advantages when you use Square wafers. 
Assured potency—when Square wafers are used as directed you 
can be sure that your finished bread will be enriched. 

Quick disintegration—Complete disintegration with stop-watch 

speed when dropped into the agitated water in your yeast emul- 

sifier. 

Super-thorough diffusion—Flour-fine particles insure that the en- 

riching ingredients are distributed evenly throughout each loaf. 

Finer, more buoyant particles—Square wafers break down into 

thousands of particles which are flour-fine and more buoyant so 

that they stay in suspension longer; you have less pail rinsing. 

Clean, even break into halves and quarters—Square wafers are 

sturdy; they resist chipping, cracking and dusting during handling 

and shipping. They are scored so that they break cleanly into 
halves and quarters which is important when you enrich small or 
odd-sized doughs. 
Square wafers are available in two 
types, each in boxes of 50, cartons 
of 1000. 

Type A—for use in bread formulas 
requiring 3% or more of 
non-fat milk solids. 

Type B—for use in bread formulas 
requiring less than 3% 
non-fat milk solids. 


Here is a suggested statement for 


Ed 4) 
your labels or wrappers which has 


the approval of the A. B. A. and the A. I. B.: 
8 ounces of this enriched bread supplies you with at least the 
following amounts of your minimum daily requirements for these 
essential food substances: Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin By) 17.5%; Niacin (another “B” Vitamin) 5 
milligrams; Iron 40%. 
This information has been published as a service to the baking 
industry by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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lightness; it weighs only about one 
third as much as steel. Other quajj. 
ties possessed by aluminum in oyt, 
standing degrees are: Resistance tp 
the corrosive action of the atmo 
sphere and a great variety of chemi. 
cal compounds, also its high therm} 
conductivity. This quality of extreme. 
ly rapid heat transfer makes alumip. 
um particularly adaptable to the 
baking industry. 

Tests have disclosed a somewhat 
shorter baking cycle for an aluminun 
plan in direct comparison with tip 
coated bread pans. Aluminum pang 
will not discolor under ordinary bak. 
ing temperatures but will retain 3 
metallic-new-pan appearance 
throughout the life of the pan. Aly. 
minum requires no pre-treatment or 
“burning-in” before the first bake, 
because it has the quality of absorp. 
ing heat very rapidly, it will produce 
a uniformly colored crust on the 
initial bake. 

Due to the lightness of aluminum 
the weight of the finished set of pans 
will be considerably less than the 
same size pan made from any other 
material. This reduction in weight 
should contribute materially to the 
life expectancy of automatic equip. 
ment, if it be of a type that conveys 
or shuttles pans around the bakery, 
Also a loaded pan truck or rack will 
weigh considerably less, thereby proy- 
ing less damaging to the bakery floor, 

Dollar for dollar, it represents a 
splendid value, but because of its 
high price, approximately 65% higher 
in price than the equivalent sized 
pean in 4X tin plate, it is used only 
by some of the very large bakers 
throughout the country. 

The strapping bands used to fasten 
these pans together are also of 61S 
T4 aluminum, and are approximately 
.064 in thickness. This makes for a 
very rigid pan set. Because the 
strapping band and the pans ar 
made of the same material, they pre- 
sent no particular problem from a 
washing stand-point—other than the 
fact that you must use a washing 
powder specifically compounded for 
cleaning aluminum pans. All of the 
leading washing powder manufactur 
ers are in a position to furnish the 
proper material for cleaning bakery 
soil from aluminum pans. 

Pans are usually strapped together 
three, four or five pans to the set 
depending upon related equipment in 
the shop, and there is a spacing of 
% in. to 1% in. always recomment- 
ed between the pans, also dependent 
upon proper fit on oven trays and 
other related equipment. 

When pan sets are properly de 
signed and engineered for specific 
types of automatic equipment such 
as automatic oven loaders, automatic 
oven unloaders, moulder panners, de 
panners, widgets and various types of 
conveyors—you can expect longer 
service from your pan equipment than 
you would normally receive if the 
same pans were used in a shop with 
out automatic equipment. 


Mishandling 
I would like to point out in their 
order of importance the three points 
or operations in a bakery where pais 
are subjected to the greatest amount 
of mishandling. 

1. Nesting of pans either at the 
greasing machine or at the oven 
after dumping. 

2. Hand dumping at the oven. 

3. During the washing operation. 

I have seen bakeshop help, who 

must have been frustrated ’ 
ball players, and, in the throes 
their imagination, thought it was the 
last minute of the game with 
team one point behind, tee off from 
the middle of the court and toss # 
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Spring (5 a season O promise « « « of the summer harvest ahead... 
of a harvest of top-quality wheat that will go into the making of the Kansas Milling 


Company's top-quality flour. Thousands of customers have learned to rely on this 
high-quality flour that has earned for the Kansas Milling Company a reputation 
for dependability. 


The Kansas Milling Company : Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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biet In these days of highly competitive 
bread markets, dependence on flour 
quality is of prime importance. No 
baker can afford to risk a loaf that may 


turn out below par. That's where 
RODNEY flours fit so well. Experience 
has shown many bakers that RODNEY 


quality is always at the top, day after 








day without fail. Such results speak 








for themselves. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 
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set of pans on to a waiting stack. 
Like a basketball the pan set teet- 
ered there, rocking back and forth 
and in and out, to finally settle with 
a tired gasp on the stack only to be 
brutally disturbed when one of its 
mates landed squarely on top. You 
can imagine what this does to the 
bottoms of the pans and to the top 
wire edge. It is no wonder that after 
short use like this it becomes neces- 
sary to use a crow bar to get the pan 
sets apart. 

The hand dumping operation at the 
oven also can be very injurious to 
the set of pans by the mechanical act 
of turning the set upside down and 
banging it violently on the dumping 
table to jar loose the loaf, and by 
throwing the set on the top of a 
stack. At this point the pan set is 
more easily distorted as they are hot 
and metal under heat will lose some 
of its tensile strength. 

Because of the pan sets apparent 
feeling of excessive strength, some 
of the boys in the bakery handle them 
very roughly—but I can assure you 
that the life of the pan is in direct 
proportion to the care and treatment 
it is given in everyday bakeshop use. 

Therefore, it would be our recom- 
mendation that the shop workers in 
the semi-automatic or hand-operated 
shops be given a course of instruc- 
tions in the handling of pan equip- 
ment during the baking cycle. It is 
a foregone conclusion that greater 
care in handling pans will add many 
months to their life. 


Pan Washing Operation 


The third operation mentioned be- 
fore was the pan washing operation. 
Pans accumulate a tremendous 
amount of carbonized grease and 
other bakery soil very quickly. They 
should be cleaned at periodic inter- 
vals, and it is our recommendation 
that a regular cleaning schedule be 
set up by the shop superintendent. 

However, possibly more sets of 
pans have been ruined by improper 
washing procedure than for all other 
reasons put together. The very big 
problem here is to remove carbonized 
grease and other bakery soil without 
injury to the baking surface of the 
pan. This is a large order as the 
washing solution must be powerful 
enough to attack a conglomeration of 
residue on the pan surface and yet 
be sufficiently inhibited with the 
proper chemicals so that the thin tin 
coating and baking film are left un- 
disturbed. 

We recommend that you either 
have your pans washed by one of 
the professional services offered the 
baking industry or follow to the let- 
ter the instructions issued by the 
leading washing powder manufac- 
turers. Always be certain of one 
thing, that the particular washing 
powder that you are using is com- 
pounded specifically for the metal or 
combination of metals that your pan 
sets are made from. 

Up to this point, I have only 
touched once or twice on the subject 
of this paper, “New Developments in 
Baking Pans.” However, I did want 
to bring you up to date on the evolu- 
tion of the modern baking pan and to 
pass on to you a few words of cau- 
tion regarding the care and handling 
of pan equipment. 

Some of the recent developments 
in pans are: 

“Nesting adapter” for pullman sets. 
The development of this feature al- 
lows the baker to nest his pullman 
pans in stacks in the same manner 
as he handles open top bread pans. 

The covers are usually stored in a 
box truck. This is particularly advan- 
tageous for the baker who operates 
in an area where there is a tremen- 
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dous amount of pullman bread pro- 
duced as it allows them to use ap- 
proximately 35% less storage space 
than formerly required when pull- 
man pans had to be stacked with the 
covers interleaved between each pan 


—— development that was 
sorely needed was a method to fabri- 
cate pullman pan drop covers in such 
a manner that the inner wrap would 
not loosen up and pull away from the 
pandiron in the rim—thereby actual- 
ly decreasing the inside dimension of 
the cover to a point where they would 
no longer fit on the set properly. 

Our engineers solved this problem 
and today all pullman pan drop cov- 
ers are equipped with this feature 
which we choose to call “Perma 
Wrap” drop cover. 


Convex Ends, Bottoms 


Some of the other developments in 
pan construction that made the bak- 
er’s job a litle easier were: Convex 
ends and convex bottoms. These fea- 
tures eliminate a great deal of trou- 
ble at the wrapping machine as it 
provides the means whereby every 
loaf of bread produced is full enough 
in the right places assuring you of a 
positive wrapping paper seal on the 
ends of the loaf and on the bottom. 

In some cases where convex bot- 
tom pans are used the overlap of 
paper on the bottom can be reduced 
somewhat, with full assurance of a 
good tight seal. 

The baking pan industry can point 
with pride at many improvements 
over the years all designed to help the 
baker do his job more efficiently. 
This era or trend towards more 
mechanization in bakery production 
started shortly after the last war 
and it was soon apparent to us that 
some of the automatic equipment al- 
ready installed and some still on the 
drafting boards would require 
changes in pan construction in order 
to function properly. 

As pointed out to you before, pans 
used in an automatic or semi-auto- 
matic bakery can be expected to last 
through a greater number of uses 
than pans used in a shop that does 
not have any automatic equipment, 
providing, of course, that they have 
been designed for the specific auto- 
matic equipment in use. 

To give you some idea of what 
is meant by this statement, I would 
like to point out some of the features 
or modifications of design necessary 
for different types of automatic 
equipment. 


Moulder Panners 

Several makes of moulder panners 
require the addition of panner bars 
and a pusher or separating bar on 
basket hearth bread pan sets in or- 
der to function with the unit. 

A panning bar is a rod secured be-: 
tween each pan and dropped down to 
a point approximately % in. below 
the pan bottom and serves to index 
the pan properly so the descending 
dcugh piece is correctly positioned. 
The pusher or separating bar is de- 
signed to keep the pan sets from rid- 
ing over the set directly ahead. 

The positioning and design of these 
features varies depending upon the 
make of mould panner in use. 


Depanners 

_ With some makes of depanners it 
18 necessary that the strapping band 
of the pan set be reinforced at the 
two outside spacings in order to bear 
up under the repeated shocks as the 
set is dropped on the knockout bars. 

Here also the design of this de- 
Panner reinforcing bar feature is 
Sometimes changed due to individual 
heeds on specific machines. 

There are other types of depan- 
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ners which depend upon fingers en- 
gaging several sets at the same time 
by the bandiron in order to turn the 
set over and eject the loaf. This type 
requires that the strapping band be 
in an absolutely straight line and pre- 
sent a flush face. This means that 
there can be no protrusions in the 
strapping band—the U-bar corners 
are pinched to the end of the set and 
if convexed ends are used the band- 
iron cannot follow the contour. 
There are quite a few additional 
types of automatic equipment, which 
I have not mentioned, such as mech- 
anical and magnetic pan groupers 
and mechanical and magnetic pullman 


pan cover de-lidders. These units al- 
so require special features in pan 
design. 

Our large engineering staff is con- 
stantly developing new ideas, and as 
these are laboratory and field tested, 
they are offered to the baking in- 
dustry—some as extra features to 
perform a specific task and others 
are pan construction improvements 
which are incorporated in our manu- 
facturing procedure. 


Aluminum Foil 


Before I close I would like to call 
your attention to a recent develop- 
ment that could very well be the 
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most important development concern- 
ing baking pans that this industry 
has ever witnessed. I refer to alumin- 
um foil, and the successful fabrica- 
tion of this material into a sturdy 
pan that actually serves a double role. 

Pans made of this material, due to 
its unique properties, serve first as a 
baking pan—then with the addition 
of a covering of some sort you see 
before you a very attractive package 
which has already been proved to 
have tremendous pulling power in the 
stores, and when this package reaches 
the home it then reverts to the orig- 
inal function of serving as a baking 
pan. 





KEEP 

A FIRM 
GRIP ON | 
ELUSIVE — 

QUALITIES 


A few things RIEGEL 
con do for you... 


> Keep products dry 

> Keep products moist 

> Retard rancidity 

> Seal with heat or glue 
> Provide wet strength 

> Stop grease penetration 
> Retain aromas, flavors 
» Resist extreme cold 

> Reduce breakage 

> Prevent sifting 

> Protect from light 

> Resist alkalis 

> Resist corrosion 

> Boost machine efficiency 


> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 





The vital qualities of today’s “best sellers” create many problems 


in protective packaging. A delicate aroma “just disappears.” 


A fine oil carefully processed into the product may stain the 


wrapper. Or a delightful crispness may revert to a sad sog. 


These are problems Riegel has solved over and over again, for 
hundreds of products from soap, dessert powders and coffee 


to X-ray films and ball bearings. In one case the answer may 


be a wet-strength greaseproof . .. in another it may be a 
triplex lamination of foil and special glassines. Whatever 
your package may need, Riegel can develop the right 
papers... quickly, efficiently, economically. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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Southern Bakers 
Complete Plans 
for 3 Day Meeting 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—A rec- 
ord attendance is indicated for the 
Southern Bakers Assn.’s 39th annual 
convention April 23-25 at the Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., ac- 
cording to Raymond B. Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., president 
of the group. 

In addition to the regular conven- 
tion program an expanded schedule 
for the women, including luncheons 
and parties, have been planned with 
Mrs. Roy Peters as chairman. 

Entertainment events for the mem- 
bership include golfing at the Sunset 
Golf Club and fishing, the latter event 
being in charge of George Gentry, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

The convention opens with regis- 
tration at 8:30 a.m. on April 23, and 
will be climaxed by the speech of 
Dr. Josiah Crudup, president, Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., following 
the annual banquet at 7 p.m., April 
25. The annual ball begins at 9 p.m. 
that evening. 

Other events on April 23 will in- 
clude the board of governors’ meet- 
ing, ladies’ get-acquainted luncheon, 
ladies’ party and bay cruise aboard 
the ‘“HumKo,” the president’s recep- 
tion at 6 p.m., Vinoy Park smorgas- 
bord gnd dancing. 

Registration, the allied breakfast 
and business meeting open activities 
at 8:30 a.m. on April 24. Another 
bay cruise has been arranged for the 
ladies and at 10:30 a.m. the annual 
business meeting begins. A luncheon- 
fashion show is scheduled for women 
during the noon hour and in the aft- 
ernoon the preliminary golf rounds 
will be played. Another cruise is set 
for the ladies in the afternoon and 
at 6 p.m. the allied pool party and 
water carnival will be staged. A smor- 
gasbord is scheduled for 7 p.m. and 
dancing and a floor show are slated 
for the evening. 

No meetings have been scheduled 
for April 25 with the golf tourna- 
ment and fishing forming the morn- 
ing’s highlights. A ladies’ luncheon 
has been arranged for the Tides Hotel 
on the Gulf, the president’s cocktail 
hour begins at 6 p.m., to be followed 
by the annual banquet and main 
speech by Dr. Crudrup. 
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DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
NAMES T. F. O’LEARY 


NEW YORK — The Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Assn., Inc., New 
York, has announced that Thomas F. 
O'Leary will represent the group in 
the New England territory, suc- 
ceeding Al Hedemark, who is now 
representing the company in sales 
work in another territory. Mr. 
O’Leary’s headquarters is at 38 Taff- 
rail Road, Quincy, Mass. 
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LEROY KULLA RENAMED 
BY ST. LOUIS BAKERS 


ST. LOUIS—The present officers 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
have been named for another year. 

Reelected were: President, Leroy 
Kulla, Kulla Bake Shop; first vice 
president, Richard Sattler, Sattler 
Bakery; second vice president, George 
Eipper, Eipper Bakery, and financial 
secretary Armin Schwarz, Jr., Armin 
Schwarz Bakery. John Wessell of La- 
dies Home Baking Co. is recording 
secretary; E. L. Schmidt, Schmidt 
Brothers Bakery, treasurer, and Her- 
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man Ullrich, a retired baker, ser- 
geant-at-arms. Charles Obert, Obert 
Bakery; Englebert Knaus, Knaus 
Bakery, and Albert Hauser, Hauser 
Bake Shop, are trustees. 
¥ ¥ 

The St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
has taken definite steps to protect its 
members against a sudden wave of 
forged checks and counterfeit money 
making its appearance in St. Louis. 
At a recent meeting the members 
saw a movie showing how counter- 
feit money can be identified, as well 
as how the individual can protect 
himself against forged checks. Some 


13 bakeries in the St. Louis area 
have reported being victimized with 
bad checks. The common practice is 
for the forger to order a custom 
wedding or anniversary cake from 
the bakery, and then when picking 
it up, making payment for it with a 
check usually written out for $10 or 
more than the cost of the cake. 
v ¥ 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America singing commercial record 
titled “Start the Day the Baker’s 
Way” is being put to use by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn., with each 
member of the organization being 
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urged to sponsor radio spot time utjj. 
izing the song as a theme. 
¥ ¥ 

The Bakery Allied Salesmen’s Club 
of St. Louis has elected the follow. 
ing officers: President, Harold Peter. 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; first vig 
president, Emil C. Loesche, St. Louis 
Baker’s Cooperative; second vig 
president, Ed Stabno, Russell-Mille 
Milling Co., and secretary, Arthy 
Walz, Chapman-Smith Co., With 
Joseph Baumeister, Wesson Oj] § 
Snowdrift Sales Co., treasurer ang 
Charles Roland, Roland Flour Cp, 
three-year board member. ‘ 








You bake a better loaf... 


when you use Bakery Tested’ Breadlac! 


In 1930 ® 


the first nonfat dry milk solids of 
uniform quality were developed by 
Borden. By introducing Bakery- 
Tested* Breadlac, Borden gave 
bakers what they had always 
wanted. Here at last was a dry milk 
... completely uniform and superior 
in flavor, texture and baking quality! 











and in 1953 Breadlac is still the most uniform dry milk 








Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
you uniformity in flavor! 


2 Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 


® you uniformity in greater absorption! 





* Bakery Tested Breadlac means 





you bake a better loaf! 





Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
@ you uniformity in freshness! 


Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
® you uniformity in greater yield! 








Ask your Borden representative for a set of our 4 new publications on quantity baking. 


“Borden pioneered bakery-testing of milk—now standard in baking laboratories 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT - THE BORDEN FOOD PRODUCTS C0. 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. — — MAKERS OF... 
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MOHAWK VALLEY BAKERS 
INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 


YORKVILLE, N.Y.—Newly elected 
officers of the Mohawk Valley Bak- 
ers Assn. were installed at a recent 
dinner dance event at the Club Mon- 
arch here. 

Installed were John Krenitski, 
White Eagle Bakery, Rome, presi- 
dent; J. Arthur Evans, Evans’ Bak- 
ery, Utica, vice president; Michael 
Domka, White Baking Co., Utica, 
treasurer; Dale Pardi, National Yeast 
Corp., financial secretary; Ellwyn 
Price, Price & Riecker Bakery Sup- 


plies, recording secretary; Thomas 
Watkins, General Mills, Inc., corre- 
sponding secretary. 

F. Carl Barth, Red Cherry Pie 
Shop, Utica, wae named chairman of 
the board of directors. Other board 
members are: Thomas Bagan, White 
Eagle Bakery, Utica; Jerry Rosen- 
blum, New York Bakery, Utica; Ches- 
ter Huta, Star Bakery, Utica, and 
Joseph Drobner, Home Dairy Bakery. 

Thomas McCarthy, Rochester, in- 
troduced Robert Johnson, third vice 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., who was the main speak- 
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er and installing officer. Mr. Johnson 
outlined the work of the various New 
York bakery associations and pos- 
sible programs for the future. 

Mr. Barth, retiring president, also 
spoke, urging continued support of 
association activities. 
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MILPRINT REPRESENTATIVE 

MILWAUKEE — Elmer J. Angs- 
man has been appointed a represen- 
tative of Milprint, Inc., in the Chi- 
cago territory, it has been announced 
by Lester R. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 








You bake a better lemon pie... 


when you use Borden’ Powdered Lemon Juice 





And why not, for Borden’s is made from tree-ripe, freshly 

squeezed California lemons. Makes the perfect lemon flavor- 

ing. One taste and you'll know why your customers prefer a - 

pie of this flavor. So, why accept artificial flavors when you > » 

don’t have to? Give Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice a try. 2 - 
- 4 
- 4 
= 6 
= “ 
_ 8 
= 7 











Home-style LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


a: Bring to a brisk boil: 


Pour this cream 
syrup while stirr 
until filler thickens. Fill into baked shells 


When pies are partly cooled, 
Meringue. Sift li 


Brown in medium oven. 


(Makes five 9-inch pies) 


Water (312 pints) 

Sugar 

Butter or Veg. Shortening 
Mix together dry: 


Borden‘s Powdered Lemon Juice 
Corn Starch 
Salt 


Now make this dry mixture into 
@ smooth cream by Stirring in: 
Water (12 pint) 


Egg Yolks (equals 10 egg yolks) 
Slowly into the boiling 


ing. Continue cooking 


Spread with 
ghtly with powdered Sugar. 








You bake a better mince pie... 


when you use Borden None Such Mince Meat ! 


Why Borden’s None Such Mince Meat? 
Because None Such combines 21 quality 
ingredients and blends them in a delicious 
medley. You know, None Such is the only 
nationally advertised mince meat today! It 
has become the standard against which all 


other mince meats are measured. 


None Such . . . the real tangy “mince meat 
taste” your customers expect when they buy 
your mince pies, coffee rings and cookies. 
Whether you use the economical condensed, 
or the convenient ready-to-use None Such 
Mince Meat, you'll get the same wonderful 
results. Just be sure it’s None Such, and re- 
member, you can place your contract now 


for your season’s mince meat requirements! 


* BORDEN’S INSTANT MIX HOT CHOCOLATE 
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- THOMPSON’S“DOUBLE-MALTED"MALTEDMILK* PARLAC WHOLE MILK POWDER 


* BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 


Program Readied 
for Lake Michigan 
Bakers’ Convention 


MILWAUKEE — Final program 
plans are being prepared for the an- 
nual convention of Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference May 17-20 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill., is convention 
chairman and is making plans for a 
large turnout of members from In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. : 

On the May 17 program are the 
president’s reception, buffet supper 
and entertainment at the Hotel Wis- 
consin. 

The allied trades’ idea and service 
parade will be staged at the Auditor- 
ium on the morning of May 18. Over 
100 allied concerns will display some 
type of special service which he 
sponsors. Demonstrations on _ store 
window displays, cake decorating, 
packaging and layouts on machinery, 
equipment, store and shops will be 
staged. The bakers’ luncheon will be 
served at noon at Juneau Hall in the 
Auditorium, followed by a program 
of speakers. 

A bakers’ retail session is sched- 
uled for 7 to 9:30 p.m. May 18 at 
Juneau Hall, with the emphasis on 
sales and selling, including a sales- 
girls’ clinic. The wholesale and house- 
to-house session will be held at En- 
glemann Hall. This session will be 
divided into production and sales 
sections. 

An enlargement of the previous 
day’s sessions is planned for the 
morning of May 19, followed by a 
noon luncheon at Juneau Hall and an 
afternoon panel of speakers. 

The annual dinner banquet and 
dance is planned for 7 p.m. on May 
19 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Schroeder Hotel. 

Committee meetings are scheduled 
to take up the greater part of the 
May 20 sessions. 
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2 OFFICIALS PROMOTED 
BY MINERVA WAX PAPER 


CLEVELAND — R. G. Hathern, 
chairman of the board of Minerva 
Wax Paper Co., has announced the 
promotions of James Spencer to as- 
sistant to the president and Joseph 
Thompson to vice president in charge 
of research and development. 

Mr. Thompson joined Minerva Wax 
Paper Co. in 1947. Prior to that he 
did research work for Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Co., Farmingham, Mass.; 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, and Dewey Almy Chemical Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Spencer has been with Minerva 
since 1947 and a director since 1950. 
Previous to his promotion, Mr. Spen- 
cer was sales coordinator. He will 
have his headquarters at the Minerva 
plant in Minerva, Ohio, but will spend 
more time at the company’s national 
headquarters in Cleveland. 











RETAIL BAKERY SALES DOWN 
IN JANUARY 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dropped 16% below December figures 
during January, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
up 11% over those for the same 
month in 1952. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
& AK MINNEBESOTA® 
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bake 


For low breakage . . 


s wtede 





rs 
say about 





cotton bags”... 
Fete hg 


say: that cotton flour 
bags provide less 


breakage. 


say: that cotton han- 


dles best. 


say: cotton costs less. 


. for easy handling . . . or from 
@ cost standpoint, we especially recommend P/K Full 
Value Pillow Case Bags for bakery flours. 100-lb. size 
in P/K Quality unbleached type 96 muslin bleaches 
readily and is easily sold as a ready-to-use pillow case. 


*In answers to a survey conducted by seven bakery 


magazines. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., IM. 


KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


UM 





Spectacular Cake 
Displays Feature 
Seattle Food Show 


SEATTLE — Spectacular bakery 
displays won a number of first prizes 
at the fourth annual Exhibit of Culi- 
nary Art held in Seattle recently. 
This food show is now one of the 
largest of its kind in the country and 
has outstanding bakery displays, ac- 
cording to Paul F. Muellet; chairman. 

A 300-lb. scale model of a home 
featured in a concurrent Seattle 
home show attracted a major share 
of attention. Built entirely of sheet 
cakes, edible pastry and sugar work, 
the cake won the award for the best 
fancy pastry exhibit. It was baked 
by Charles Read, superintendent of 
Clark’s Bakery, Seattle. 

A 125-lb. wedding cake baked by 
Philip Gai of Gai’s Seattle French 
Bakery, received the most votes from 
spectators as the best display. 

A new type of sugar decoration 
was exhibited by the Tastie Home 
Bakery, Seattle. Mrs. Vienna Schu- 
macher, one of the owners, made the 
cake which won the award for the 
best bakery exhibit. 

The Pioneer Bakery, Renton, 
Wash., received a special judge’s 
award for an exhibit of fancy cakes. 

Gold medals were awarded to 
Clark’s Bakery, Tastie Home Bak- 
ery, United Air Lines, Village Bak- 
ery, Pioneer Bakery and the Edison 
Technical School. 

Silver medals were awarded to 
Paul’s Bakery, Tacoma; Tastie Home 
Bakery, Gai’s Seattle French Bak- 
ery, Mannings, Inc., Village Bakery, 
Pioneer Bakery and the New York 
Bakery, Seattle. 

Bronze medals were earned by the 
Baker Boy Bakery, Clark’s Bakery, 
Bake Rite Bakery, Isabel’s Bakery, 
Mannings, Inc., Village Bakery and 
the Avenue Bakery. 
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STRIETMANN WILL ERECT “© 


NEW PLANT IN MACON, GA. 


CINCINNATI — The Strietmann 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, has acquired 
27 acres of land in Macon, Ga., on 
which it will erect a building contain- 
ing 160,000 sq. ft. to be used for bak- 
ing biscuit products. 

In announcing the new branch 
plant, George Strietmann, president, 
said the most modern bakery equip- 
ment will be installed, including fully 
automatic ovens, 300 ft. long, and 
pneumatic flour and other bulk ma- 
terials handling equipment. 

Present plans call for completion 
of the building early next year. It 
will be 1,000 ft. in length and will 
house approximately 200 employees 
at the start of operations. The plant 
will have a capacity in excess of 1 
million pounds of biscuit products 
weekly. Joseph O. Emmett, now 
Strietmann traffic and service de- 
partment manager, will be resident 
general manager of the Macon bak- 
ery. 

The company now distributes its 
crackers and.cookies through 14 dis- 
tributing branches to retailers in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and parts of Georgia. The 
new Macon plant will add production 
facilities to serve these and adjacent 
areas in the Southeast. 

Strietmann Biscuit Co., an operat- 
ing division of the United Biscuit 
Company of America, was founded 
here in 1860 by George H. Striet- 
mann, father of Albert P. Strietmann, 
present chairman of the board of 
both Strietmann and United. 
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ARNOLD 


ro 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 









ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Super Chief 


High Protein Flour : 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.., Russell. Kansas 
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Me ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 





/ wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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—_———————___—_ 
LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 








La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








Bakeries Praised 
by Chicago Story 


CHICAGO — Chicagoans received 
an informative word picture of the 
local baking industry and its progress 
in story written by William Clark for 
a recent issue of his paper, the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The article, over a column in 
length, told how bread has reached 
a $160 million a year volume in Chi- 
cago and explained that it accounts 
for about 70% of the volume of all 
bakery goods in that city. 

Warm in its praise of the rapid 
growth of bakeries in Chicago, the 
writer pointed out their economic 
value. The city’s 180 wholesale bak- 
eries and 1,000 retail bakers employ 
upwards of 12,000 persons with a 
payroll of about $50 million. 

Chicagoans, like people the coun- 
try over, leave baking to the pro- 
fessionals. An estimated 5% of Chi- 
cago’s bread is supplied by house- 
wives, the rest by bakeries. A scant 
half century ago, Mr. Clark writes, 
it was the other way around with 
95% of all bread consumed being 
produced in the home. 

Chicagoans, the article continues, 
buy close to a million loaves of bread 
a day. Of this number about nine 
out of ten loaves are white. Whole- 
salers, it is estimated, do 70 to 80% 
of the commercial bread business. 

Named in the article as _ being 
among the largest of Chicago’s bread 
bakers are Continental Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Co., Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp., and Gordon Baking Co. 
Purity Bakeries Corp., headquarter- 
ing in Chicago, does not market its 
products locally. 

Burny Brothers, Inc., is both a 
wholesaler and a retailer, while Piper 
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Baking Co. is a leader in variety 
breads. Pepperidge Farm, Inc., is 
building a large bakery in Downers 
Grove. 

There are big names among the 
retail bakeshops, too, the story points 
out. Davidson, Heinemann, Harmony, 
Schlosser, Becker and Schwefer are 
readily recognizable, Mr. Clark | 
writes. 

Five big retail grocery chains do 
about 27% of the retail bread busij- 
ness in Chicago, the story states. 

While bread baking, especially with 
the wholesalers, has become largely © 
mechanized, there is still a continuy- 
ing demand for capable bakers. 

A shortage of young, upcoming 
bakers hits most heavily at the small] 
retail shop where inability to replace 
one baker may mean the end of the 
line, Mr. Clark explains. 
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CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
ARRANGES JUNE MEETING © 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas are com- 
pleting plans for the 24th annual con- 
vention to be held at Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C., on June 
13-15. Additional facilities will be 
provided by the Gardenia Terrace 
and Pine Lakes Country Club, ac- 
cording to convention officials, who ~ 
urge early reservations. 

Hotel rates for the convention will] 
be on a modified American plan, the © 
rate for the evening meal for adults 
to be $3.50. Breakfast and lunch are 
not included in this plan. 

A program of speakers, sports 
events and entertainment, including 
another presentation by the Carolina 
Showboat, a vaudeville show, will be 
convention features. 








it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


| 
wot AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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DO YOU KNOW . — 
ives d d 
a i 
housewives demand... 
Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
Hg concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
‘ H ver d h h ir bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
Smart millers have disco CtOG Chat cae marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 49 for a check 
i M Dainty Print Bags! against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
Custamness like anes y f gs score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 
And no wonder! They make strong, 
1. The protein content of frozen 13. As a rule, cake doughnuts in 
sturdy, attractive bags —and the yard- whole eggs is about 12% to 13%%. | which liquid buttermilk is used will 
: i 2. The pH of a good cake flour is 0t be as uniform as when powdered 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) about 5.5 to 58. buttermilk is used. 
, ‘ ‘ ; f k 3. To help decrease the caving in _ 14. “Rope” found in bread is an 
1S prized by thrifty housewives for mak- sf of the tops of streusel coffee cakes, indication of unsanitary conditions 
‘ 1 £ they should be placed upside downon in the bakeshop. 
ing all sorts Of pretty cloth covered screens as soon as they 15. When making invert syrup, 5 
hi fi h f. mil come out of the oven. oz. of tartaric acid should be used 
Ct ings or tne fa y 4. In making two crust pies, it is for each 100 lb. of sugar. 
and home best to use the filling when it is cold. 16. Cakes made at an altitude of 
. 5. Bread made with distilled wa- 7,500 ft. above sea level require less 
ter will have greater volume than yy = a — made at 
bread made with water having a * - above sea level. 
Band or spot labels slight degree of hardness. 17. When butter cream icing is too 
— both easily re- 6. When changing from ammonium ‘ft in the summer time, part of the 
carbonate to ammonia bicarbonate utter may be replaced by puff paste 
moved because of in a cookie mix, it is necessary to ™argarine in order to give the icing 
ait : use about 30% more ammonia bicar- @ firmer body. 
the special ad- he SS bonate to obtain the same results. 18. Potassium bromate is an ingre- 
| Pa pias 7. When a sponge dough is fer- dient that is not used in all yeast 
hesives used. ; aE ; 4 q mented for about 4 hr., under proper £004. 
any i eaees 5 “ conditions, it will heat up about 19. When from 6 to 10% egg whites 
— / wae. ot a) 4 im 80° F. are used in a pie crust formula, there 
Write, wire or phone od P| i Ee 8. Cornstarch is the only ingredi- is less tendency for the baked pie 
for latest quotations % ia an a ent used in powdered sugar to pre- Crust to become soggy and rubbery. 
vent lumping. 20. Biscuit and cracker bakers use 
us & 9. The calorie content of rusk is 0m 4 to 5% gelatine (based on the 
about 50% greater than of white total weight of the formula) in mak- 
e ps bread. ing their marshmallow. 
Box 1098 10. Maize flakes used in making ee a ee ee oe eee 
a, improve the keeping quality LOS ANGELES — Ernie Hoelzle, 
. M yf eocigoeneng - oa Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
ERPI - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST - When corn sugar (dextrose) is elected second vice president of the 
MAST ace used instead of cane or beet sugar Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
r (sucrose) in roll doughs the fermen- try of Southern California. He sue- 
There Ss a WORL D of tation time should be lengthened. ceeds Claude Farr, manager of the 
12. Washing the tops of pies with Sperry division of General Mills, 
e a rich egg wash toughens the crust. Inc., who resigned. 
QUALITY in... 
: <|) JENNISON Flours |- 
0 es F 
y ] > 
7 W. J. JENNISON Co. |* 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
. 
. . » Will Not Crack !| 
RED W IN( SPECI AL Er=3 {Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 
Designed for efficient scraping of all! standard bowls and made of 
BI X OT A DuPont Alathon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 
Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 
CREAM of WEST an RC 
of Ideal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL alog featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush’s revolutionary low- 
cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to give away. 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
RED WING, MINNESOTA one by Leon D. Bus OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 
on = nied ot, ea, Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
_——————————————————OOOOeSSsss——ssees se 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Rail Ties as Fuel 
Gave Baltimore 
Bakery Its Start 


BALTIMORE—In 1852 Baltimore 
was a young, thriving city which 
played host to the Democratic and 
Whig national conventions. It saw 
the Democrat’s choice, Gen. Franklin 
Pierce turn out to be the winner. 

It was also in 1852 that another 
winner was born in Baltimore 
Muhly’s Gem Bakery. 

Eberhardt Muhly selected the resi- 
dential section of South Baltimore to 
build a large oven for baking—large 
enough so he could use old railroad 
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ties for fuel. Mr. Muhly, enterpris- 
ing as he was, had made an agree- 
ment with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to buy its rotted wooden ties 
for a nominal sum. 

The pioneer Muhly did custom bak- 
ing as well as prepare his own bread 
which he sold for 5¢ a loaf. Women 
in the neighborhood would bring their 
mixed dough to Mr. Muhly who would 
bake their bread for 2¢ a loaf. 

Eberhardt Muhly’s life as a baker 
was hard. In those days bakers had 
to prepare their own yeast from po- 
tato ferment. But Muhly’s Bakery 
grew and soon a son, Christian, was 
called in to assist with the work. It 
wasn’t long before both Eberhardt and 


Christian marched off to the Civil 
War, in the gray of the Confederate 
Army. 

Eberhardt never returned to the 
bakery—he saw so much suffering 
in his four years of service that he 
became a doctor. The son, Christian, 
returned after the war, married, and 
reopened Muhly’s’ Bakery. After 
Christian’s death, his widow, and lat- 
er a son, George E., operated the 
bakery. In 1904 George E. Muhly 
took over active management and it 
was then that the bakery became 
known as Muhly’s Gem Bakery, after 
George’s initials, G. E. M. 

In 1940 the present owner, Edwin 
C. Muhly, took over the bakery, and 

















added. 


This new B-E-T-S tablet containing vitamin D will enable 
the baker to meet the standards for enriched bread including 
vitamin D easily, accurately and economically. The baker 
can add to his enriched bread label, claim for the percentage 
of minimum daily requirement of vitamin D contained. 
Thousands of bakers know B-E-T-S as the fast, thoroughly 
disintegrating tablet that assures uniform bread enrich- 
ment. B-E-T-S has always led the way for easy, accurate, 
economical bread enrichment. And, the new 
gives you a powerful, new selling point. 


Write or wire us for full information, 


Sou tH 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Food Ennichmend 
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The ORIGINAL B-E-T-S, also available 
with PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D ADDED! 


To meet the requests of many bakers for the addition of 
vitamin D to enriched bread, Sterwin sccres another first by 
making available B-E-T-S with pure crystalline vitamin D 
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Stocked for quick delivery: Rensse 
laer (N.Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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his son, Edwin C. Muhly, Jr., js 
looked upon to continue the Muhly 
Gem Bakery tradition into its fifth 
generation when he gets out of ¢oj. 
lege. 

The drama of Muhly’s Gem Bakery 
is contained in a little centennia| 
booklet entitled, “1852-1952, One 
Hundred Years of Fine Baking,” 
which has been issued by the firm. 

The booklet impresses the reader 
that a bakery can become more than 
just a place of business—it can be. 
come part of a city, finely interwoven 
with its history and progress. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Over 1,000 Order 


Modernization Guide 


NEW YORK — Bakery owners 
across the nation have acclaimed the 
“Retailer’s Fact-Gathering Guide for 
Modernization,” according to the pub- 
lishers, the Store Modernization In- 
stitute, as a well-developed, construc. 
tive aid in the modernization of their 
stores. Over 1,000 copies of this 
pocket-sized booklet have already 
been ordered. . 

The constructive information is ac- 
tually supplied by the retailer himself 
as he uses the “Guide,” which is in 
the form of a check list. It enables 
him to evaluate the present condi- 
tion of his store and decide what 
needs modernizing or changing, the 
institute states. By getting the facts 
down on paper and coordinating them 
in his mind, the retailer gets a clear 
idea of his problems and can map 
out an over-all program of moderni- 
zation, it is explained. With the 
whole picture before him, he can 
apply to his individual store all the 
modernization material prepared by 
his trade magazines and groups. 

The Store Modernization Institute 
sponsors the 4th National Store Mod- 
ernization, Building & Maintenance 
Show, June 9-12, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, said to be 
the largest and most educational ex- 
position of its kind for the retailing 
industry. Tickets to the show and 
copies of the “Guide” may be ob- , 
tained free by writing to the Store 
Modernization Institute, 20 E. 55th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 


BREAO !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Sales Slump 
Blamed on Day Skip 


PORTLAND — Declining _ bread 
sales on the West Coast have been 
indirectly traced to the practice by 
baked goods suppliers of omitting de- 
liveries to retail stores one day a 
week, it has been reported in Food 
Topics magazine. 

The magazine said the contention 
was raised in a news bulletin sent to 
the members of the Oregon Food 
Merchants Assn. by the group's sec- 
retary, Howard McAnulty. 

The bulletin, it is reported, read: 

“While bread sales have climbed 
percentagewise since the war in oth- 
er areas, they have fallen off on the 
Pacific Coast. We believe that the 
principal reason for this is the Wed- 
nesday skip in deliveries.” 

However, Mr. McAnulty pointed 
out, it is not entirely the fault of the 
delivery skip, but indicated that food 
store operators must share the blame. 
The loss cannot be traced entirely to 
staleness caused by the one day de- 
livery lag, he said, but often improp- 
er display is to blame. 

Mr. McAnulty said _ that bread 
salesmen are display conscious and 
keep them looking in top shape but 
on the day when they don’t deliver 
the displays suffer. Sales, he said. 
have often been found to sag 10% 
on non-delivery days. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 
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1. True. Egg whites contain from 
10% to 12% protein and yolks from 
15 to 16%. 

2. False. The pH of the average 
good cake flour will run from about 
5 to 5.2. 

3. True. By using this procedure 
the tops will be quite level when they 
are cooled. 

4. True. When a warm filling is 
placed in the pies, it will cause the 
pies to crack open and the filling to 
stew before the crust is baked. This 
spoils the appearance of the pies. 
Quite often the filling will boil out 
of the pies which makes the oven 
hearth dirty. 

5. False. The bread made with 
water having a slight degree of hard- 
ness would have the greatest volume 
as a slight degree of hardness has a 
tendency to strengthen or toughen 
the gluten in the dough. 

6. False. Ammonia bicarbonate may 
replace ammonium carbonate without 
making any adjustments in the for- 
mula. The results will be practically 
identical. 

7. True. Under normal fermenta- 
tion conditions, the sponge will heat 
up about 2° F. per hour. 

8. False. Generally 3% cornstarch 
is used. However, this is sometimes 
replaced by using 1% tri-calcium 
phosphate. 

9. True. Rusk contains about 1,830 
calories a pound and white bread 
about 1,185. 

10. True. During the cooking proc- 
ess the maize flakes are gelatinized. 
This causes the macaroons to have 
greater ability to hold moisture. 
Therefore they remain moist for a 
longer period of time decreasing 
staling. 

11. False. While corn sugar (dex- 
trose) is directly fermentable by 
yeast and beet and cane sugar are 
not, the fermentation time is not 
changed. 

12. True. The egg wash coagulates, 
making the crust slightly tougher. 
Many bakers prefer to use either but- 
ter, margarine or cream to improve 
the flavor of the crust. 

13. True. The reason that the 
doughnuts are not uniform is be- 
cause of the variation in the acid 
content of the liquid buttermilk. The 
manufacturers of powdered butter- 
milk see to it that it has a uniform 
acid content. It usually contains 6% 
lactic acid. Liquid buttermilk may 
contain from .50 to 1.5 lactic acid. 

14. False. “Rope” in bread is not 
an indication of an unsanitary bak- 
ery. Flour, yeast, malt, potatoes and 
milk solids may contain rope spores. 
These rope spores are not killed at 
bread baking temperatures as the in- 
side of the loaves only reaches a 
temperature of about 210-211° F. 

15. False. Generally 2 oz. or tar- 
taric acid is used with 100 lb. of wa- 
ter. For low grade cane or beet sugar, 
the acid used may have to be in- 
creased 50 to 60%. If both types of 
Sugar are equally pure, they will re- 
quire the same amount of acid. 

16. True. Due to the decrease in 
atmospheric pressure less baking 
powder is required. 

17. True. Puff paste margarine has 
a melting point of about 115° F. But- 
ter has a melting point of about 88° 
F. Therefore, puff paste margarine 
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lends itself readily in producing a 
firmer body in the icing. 

18. False. Potassium bromate exerts 
an influence upon the gluten in the 
dough, producing much the same effect 
as fermentation. The effect produced 
is that the dough appears to be aged. 
This aging effect upon the dough is 
a contributing factor in decreasing 
the fermentation time when yeast 
food is used. 

19. True. This is especially true 
during the summer months when the 
humidity is high. 

20. False. The amount of gelatine 
used is approximately 2% of the to- 
tal weight of the formula. A 180-200 


Bloom Gelometer test gelatine is rec- 
ommended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE COX PURCHASES 
BAKERY, 15TH IN CHAIN 


MOORHEAD, MINN.—The North- 
west Bakery, established in 1925 by 
John Lee in Moorhead, Minn., has 
been sold to George Cox, Grand 
Forks, N.D., to become the 15th bak- 
ery to come under Cox ownership. 
Mr. Cox owns bakeries in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Mr. Lee will retire but continues 
as owner of John’s Bakery, operated 
by John Knutson, in Fargo, N.D. 

Mr. Cox has announced that with- 
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in the year he will move to Moor- 
head to make his home and establish 
headquarters for the Cox bakeries. 
George Feldman, Grand Forks, who 
joined Mr. Cox in 1939, is general 
manager of the chain. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CAROLINA BAKERS PICK 
PINEHURST FOR TOURNEY 


PINEHURST, N.C. — The Bakers 
Assn, of the Carolinas has announced 
that the 1954 dates for the third an- 
nual golf tournament will be Feb. 
6-7 at Pinehurst, N.C. Headquarters 
will be at the Carolina Hotel in 
Pinehurst. 
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he way to a woman’s heart is through her 


budget! Give her a bargain! That’s why your 


feed will sell-faster in cotton bags than in 


any other container. 


Every 100-lb. cotton feed bag pro- 


vides the homemaker with more than 


a yard of good sewing material. 


Yes, cotton bags give your cus- 


tomers more for their money — 


and bargain-loving women 


by the millions know it! 


ant to win a fair lady 


to your brand? 
use 
this 
calling card 


Distribute complimentary “ 


copies of this valuable new 
booklet, “1953 Pattern 
Service for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags.” 


1953 1 
Pattern Service | 


4 ; sew ing 
./ = 
i 


Mail the coupon for six FREE copies, 


Evele Mol) (eh Meuel laos (u-\MeleMmelttbelala ames ae(-sa3 


with your imprint. Mail it today. 


National Cotton Council 











P.O. Box 76 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 
Please send 6 free samples of “1953 Pattern Service for Sewing 
with Cotton Bags.” 
Firm 
Address. 
City. State 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3346—Utility 
Lug 


An aluminum alloy utility lug de- 
signed for handling small quantities 
of baking ingredients conveniently 








is being manufactured by the Mc- 
Clintock Manufacturing Co. The lug 
has no seams, measures 1514x26x8 in. 
and has a 13% gal. capacity. The 
open, inverted “U” rim can _ be 
grasped and cleaned easily, the com- 
pany states. McClintock also manu- 






/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvwcts 
e 


* 
New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


factures a rack on casters which 
holds three utility lugs. Complete 
literature is available by checking 
No. 3346 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3350—First Aid 
Kit Data Sheet 


Data sheets for unit first aid kits, 
tailor-made to the job the worker 
is doing, are now available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. These 
data sheets suggest kit contents for 
treatment and dressings packaged 
for one-time use. The kits come in 
four sizes, with the 24-unit kit be- 
ing recommended for each 50 em- 
ployees and 10 and 16 unit kits for 
smaller groups. To assist companies 
in the selection of basic items for 
the units the data sheet gives rec- 
ommendations for some 25 occupa- 
tions. The Safety Council has also 
completed its 1953 Directory of Oc- 
cupational Safety Posters containing 


PD GS GED ED GD SD SS a ee 


Send me information on the items marked: 


756 miniature illustrations stressing 
safety. Posters use both the seri- 
ous and humorous approaches. Price 
information on the first aid data 
sheets and the posters may be se- 
cured directly from the National 
Safety Council. 


No. 3345—Cake 
Ornaments 


Now ready for bakers is a new 
illustrated catalog and price list by 
Leon D. Bush. Ornaments, cake tier 
separators, novelties and figurines for 





weddings, showers, anniversaries and 
parties are shown in the catalog in 
many styles and sizes. Figurines 
suitable for a double wedding are 
included. Also shown are such un- 
usual items as a minature church 
with a musical unit, Christmas bells 
and silver and golden anniversary 
decorations. Made of white styrene, 
these ornaments will last a lifetime 
and can be cleaned with a damp 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 


of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 


68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 
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cloth, the catalog points out. The 
catalog may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3345 and mailing the coupon. 
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-] No. 3351—Display Units 
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Formulas 

Brochure on Bags, 
SUPERIOR 

PACKAGING 


No. 3347—Oven for the 


MILLING 


Liners 
Cake Ornaments 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta Minneapolis 
New York City, 


No. 3345 
Production of a sectional gas fired 





No. 3346—Utility Lug _] No. 3352—Hydraulic Lift STRY Dallas. 347 Medison Ave 
No. 3347—Oven - No. 3353—Pan Greaser cabinet oven, heated indirectly, for — St. Lovie ene 
* baking and roasting, has been an- 1870 Los Angeles San Francisco 


Kansas City,Kans. Phoenix 








nounced by Martin Oven Co., Inc. 
Baking and roasting ovens are iden- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
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in roasting chambers). Combinations 
of up to three ovens are available. 
The new indirect recirculating heat- 
ing system is being employed for the 
first time in cabinet type ovens, the 
result being more uniform heat, the 
company states. Burner input is 30,- 
000 BTU per chamber. Inside hearth 
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dimensions in both chambers are 
32 in. deep and 42 in. wide. Outside 
dimensions are 38 in. deep and 60 in. 
wide and the outside height of the 
baking chamber is 20 in. and of the 
roasting chamber 24 in. Additional 
information is available by checking 
No. 3347 and mailing the coupon to 
this magazine. 


No. 3348—Doughnut 
Kettle 


Wells Manufacturing Co. recently 
introduced an automatic electric 
doughnut kettle of square design, 
with a capacity of 90 doz. dough- 
nuts an hour. Two large-area heat- 
ing elements are immersed directly 
in the fat. These heating elements, 
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coupled with the Wells-patented 
thermostat, keep fat at the correct 
temperature and eliminate waiting 
between batches, it is said. The drain 
table folds over the fat area and 
can be located on either side of the 
kettle. The nickel-plated steel pot 
has a fat area 24x24 in. and uses 
100 to 125 lb. fat. Full information 
is available by checking No. 3348 
and mailing the coupon. 
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No. 3352—Hydraulie 
Lift 


Several new models of hydraulic 
lifts for either manual or battery 
operation were recently introduced 
by the Big Joe Manufacturing Co. 
The models have a straddle type 
base in a width range up to 50 in., 
fork lengths from 25 in. to 36 in, 
swivel casters in the rear and roller 
bearing wheels in front, dual ground 
gripping brakes and fabricated semi- 
girder type frames. An optional re- 
mote control unit on battery models 
permits the operator to travel with 
the load, converting the lift to a 
portable elevator. Loads up to 1,000 
can be handled by the various mod- 
els. Check No. 3352 and mail the 
coupon to receive more information. 


No. 3343—Formulas 


Commercial formulas for poppy 
and caraway seed products are con- 
tained in a new booklet being dis- 
tributed free by the American Spice 
Trade Assn. The 12-page booklet con- 
tains formulas for the following pop- 
py seed products: filling and top- 
ping, fruit kuchen, doughnuts, seed 
bars, tea ring, Bohemian twist, turn- 
overs, breakfast rolls, pinwheel loaf, 
cookies, squares, pound cake, corn 
muffins, apple pie, cheese and quick 
breads, crescents, fans, cinnamon 
rolls, and snails. Basic sweet doughs 
(No. 1 and 2) for these products 
are also included. To receive the 
booklet mark No. 3343 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3353—Pan 
Greaser 


Imperial Machine Co. has _ intro- 
duced an automatic bread pan greas- 
er that is said to handle any size 





bread pan and dispense as little as 
1 oz. of grease per 100 loaves of 
bread. Using an impact blow method, 
the company states, the machine dis- 
tributes grease evenly around the 
inside of the pans. It is a portable 
unit, enclosed by stainless steel, and 
can be incorporated into production 
lines, and adjusted to any desired 
speed per minute, it is said. Air op- 
erated, the pneumatic head has one 
valve in the fluid line. The machine 
is 30 in. wide and 54 in. long, the 
conveyor belt is 32 in. from the 
floor and the total weight is 500 lb. 
Full details may be secured by check- 
ing No. 3353 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3344—Broechure 
on Bags, Liners 


Polyethylene bags and liners made 
by the Plastic Packaging Co. are 
described in a new brochure being 
distributed by the company. The 
brochure lists and illustrates the uses 
for the firm’s bags and liners and 
the “built-in seal” warranty. Also 
listed are the specifications required 
when ordering bags or liners and 
outlines the services available from 
company representatives. A_ typical 
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packaging method analysis by a rep- 
resentative can be made for freight 
costs, hauling weight, serviceability, 
storage space, appearance, contami- 
nation and special requirements, the 
brochure states. To obtain the bro- 
chure mark No. 3344 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3351—Portable 
Display Units 

Ten models of its portable dis- 
play unit line have been added by 
the Wil-Mil Co. Built of light weight 
plywood, these units can be assembled 
or disassembled in a few minutes 
without tools or screws, the manufac- 
turer states. When disassembled the 
units can be packed away in a small 
space. The models consist of a wall 





unit, two corner units, five different 
shaped island units, one table mer- 
chandiser and one pagoda type is- 
land unit consisting of four large 
bins in pyramidal shape. Photographs 
and specifications are available by 
checking No. 3351 and mailing the 
coupon. 























Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


You’ll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 
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, King ug the Baker’s Doorbell 


Five $1,500 scholarships have been Montrose to go into partnership with ingredients which come from the 
donated to the Girl Scouts of America David Sample in the operation of the farm also operated by the partners. 





by the Langendorf United Bakeries, Wistaria Bake Shop, Sierra Madre, rs) 

Inc., San Francisco. One scholarship Cal. A. J. Mann has opened a second 

annually from 1953 to 1958 will be e@ bakery in Oklahoma City. 

awarded to finance training in social Thabor Heights Bakery has been e 

work. opened by Sylvester Scray and Rob- Al Cameron has resigned as super- 
bd ert Covle near De Pere, Wis. A_ intendent of the Langendorf United 


Hugo Ebmeyer has branched out unique feature of the new bakery is Bakeries, Inc., bread bakery in Seat- 
from his Swiss-French Bakery in the source of many of its baking tle. He was succeeded by Mel Harri- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 























FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


OU can’t beat the HUNTER 
combination of selected baking 
wheats and skillful milling technique 
—that is the cornerstone of baking 
quality in flour anytime. HUNTER 
flours will prove it in your bakery. 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











— 7 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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son, former night superintendent. Mr 
Cameron is now with the Graham 
Bakery, Seattle, which is operated 
by Bert Graham. 


After 35 years as owner of Schenk’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles, James \M. 
Schenk has retired at the age of 68 

8 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., has expanded its op. 
erations in Seattle by adding a retail 
unit in Rhodes Department Store, 

3 

Glenn Hardman, Shawnee, Okla., 
has purchased the franchise for 
Swanson’s Cookies, and will supply 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and part of 
Texas with the 27 varieties of bakery 
products. Earl Mellberg is chief 
baker. 

B 


Another Spudnut Shop has opened 
in Oklahoma City, and is the second 
owned and operated by Ethel and 
Beth Eighmy. 

* 


Ken-Paul Bakery has signed a 
lease for a store in the new Seneca 
Plaza now under construction in West 
Seneca near Buffalo. 

a 

E. J. Rusing and R. W. Rusing are 
partners in a new bakeshop and sales 
outlet in Ray’s Supermarket, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

6 


Eugene D. Davidson has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the David- 
son Bakery, Eugene, Ore. 

3 

Airplanes will be used for bread 
delivery to distant villages when the 
Jinx Bakery, Nome, Alaska, enlarges 
its wholesale operations this spring, 
states Herbert Jenks, owner. 

e 

The Weiser Bakery, Weiser, Idaho, 
has been remodeled and redecorated 
by Will LaFay, owner. 

& 

James D. Davidson, who until re- 
cently operated a bakery in San 
Mateo, Cal., has returned to Port- 
land to become co-operator of the 
Davidson Cake Bakery with his 
brother, E. F. Davidson. 

© 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Hinkle have 
bought a remaining half interest in 
the Bothell Quality Bakery, Inc, 
Bothell, Wash., from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Dickson. The name has been 
changed to Hinkle’s Quality Bakery. 

6 

Jen and Gerry Johnson have cele- 
brated the first anniversary of their 
operation of the Columbia Bakery & 
Delicatessen, Seattle, with an open 
house. 

6 


The North Pole Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, has moved into its new build- 
ing. F. W. Shadde, I. E. Sticha and 
Gilbert Cooper operate the bakery. 


L 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester F. Coleman 
have taken over the operation of the 
Deer Park Bakery, Deer Park, Wash. 
i 4 
The Model Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is now under the ownership 
of Steve Boinich, Peter Despot and 
the Hajduko estate. 


L:) 

Joseph Bell, formerly with Buch 
an’s Bakery, Seattle, has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the Holsum 
bread bakery in Hoquiam, Wash. 

@ 

The Highland Bakery is the name 

of a new enterprise in Tieton, Wash, 
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near Yakima, which has just been 
opened for business by Mr. and Mrs. 
p. R. Leonard. 


& 

Stuart Marlatt, former Seattle 
baker, has purchased the Sunrise 
Bakery in Spenard, Alaska. 

a 

Clarence Tucker has been appoint- 
ed manager of Oscar Lucks Co., 
Seattle. 

e 

Herbert Smith, Seattle bakery op- 
erator, has opened his fourth bakery 
store in Seattle. 


A bakery has been opened in Tum- 
water, Wash., by Robert Main, for- 
mer Seattle baker. 

& 

Jack Weare has sold his interest 
in the Queen Anne Bakery, Seattle, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sylvester. 
Mr. Sylvester formerly managed the 
Madison Park Bakery. 

a 

A fire which started in a trash box 
at the rear of Green’s Bakery, To- 
peka, and believed to have been 
started by a cigarette, did extensive 
damage to the shop. 


a 

The Rich Cream Donut Shop, San- 
dersville, Ga., has opened for busi- 
ness under the management of Claud 
and Jerry Holmes. 

* 

The Brown Maid Bakery, Tennille, 
Ga., has reopened after being closed 
two weeks for remodeling. A. L. 
Moore, owner, has added new equip- 
ment, including mixers. 


o 
The Wolfville Holland Bakery, 
Halifax, recently opened a new stor- 
age and dispatching center there. 


2 

The Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
New York City, has opened its first 
Pittsburgh unit of Mayflower Coffee 
Shops. The corporation operates 25 
coffee shops across the nation. H. 
Banks is the Pittsburgh manager. 

* 

Fred Day has opened Day’s Bak- 
ery, Williamstown, Ky., the only bake- 
shop in Grant County. 

* 

Kamp Bros. Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, has installed a freeze box in 
its retail and wholesale bakery. 


ae 
General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added four new delivery 
trucks. Other Oklahoma _ bakeries 
that have purchased new trucks are 
Milner Bakery, Paul’s Valley, and 
Golden Krust Bakery, Alva. 





Elsie’s Pie Shop is a new retail 
bakery opened recently by Mrs. Elsie 
Shrader in Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Cakes by Xenia is a new bakery 
located in Loveland, Colo. Mrs. Ed- 
win Turner is owner. 


3 
A blaze causing an estimated $50,- 
{ damage swept the Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co. warehouse in Denver. 


Daniel Kirchner and John Digre 
have established two retail bakeries 
In Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* 
Crowe’s Bakery has opened for 
business in Trinidad, Colo. Arthur 

we is owner and operator. 

e 
Hekman Biscuit Co. will erect a 
$150,000 office and warehouse in 
Toledo, it has been announced by 
Arthur E. Woodgate, district - sales 







manager for northwestern Ohio. The 
firm is a division of United Biscuit hican since 1932. Edwin J. Mere- 
weather has been promoted to the 
povition formerly held by Mr. Cam- 
fo2) eron. He has been associated with 
the company for 20 years. 


Company of America and is the suc- 
cessor of Lakeside Biscuit Co. 


John Lotte has been named man- 
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ager of the new bakery in Al’s IGA 


sey. Mr. Cameron has been with Mo- 
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Cherry Pie Shop, have formed a part- 
nership for the continued operation 
of the North Utica Pie Shop, Utiea, 
N.Y. Both men have been associated 
with the baking industry 35 years. 


John Allen has installed new show- 


Foodliner, Carrollton, Ohio. Kight Advertising, Inc., Colum- cases and modernized his Upton Bak- 
bus, has opened a central Ohio pro- ery, Upton, Wyo. 
At the Mohican Bakeries, Syracuse, ™otion for Pennington Bros., Inc., cr) 


Gordon Cameron, superintendent of 
these bakeries has been appointed as- 


sistant bakery superintendent of the e 


Mohican Stores, Inc., operating more 
than 50 bakeries in New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 


Washington, according to Howard G. 
Wright, manager of the bakery. 


Herbert J. Jones has been made 
secretary and Martin R. McCoy vice 
president in charge of production of 


Grant Jacox, who founded the busi- the Bachman Bakeries, Inc., Hyde 
ness 14 years ago, and Henry Pa- 
quette, a route salesman for the Red 


Park, Pa. Mr. Jones formerly was as- 
sistant secretary, and Mr. McCoy 








pid. yo. Hew! 














Leading Bakers Depend 


Upon NATIONAL YEAST for 


® 


Because we can provide you with day 
by day, door to door delivery service 
National’s yeast products have acquired 
a reputation for “uniformity’—the one 
quality that bakers rank foremost in any 


yeast product. May we serve you? 


You can order all these essential 
bakery products from 
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NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


NATIONAL BAKERS COMPRESSED YEAST 
NATIONAL ACTIVE DRY YEAST 
NATIONAL BAKING POWDER 

NATIONAL BAKING CREAM 

NATIONAL BAKERS MARGARINE 
NATIONAL BAKERS MALT SYRUP 
NATIONAL BAKERS DRY MALT 
NATIONAL ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


NATIONAL YEAST FOOD 

NATIONAL GETZ FRESH 

NATIONAL 7-in-1 

ARMOUR CLOVERBLOOM FROZEN WHOLE EGGS 
ARMOUR CLOVERBLOOM FROZEN EGG WHITES 
ARMOUR CLOVERBLOOM ARMTEX 

ARMOUR CLOVERBLOOM SUGARED YOLKS 
ARMOUR DRI PUFF 
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formerly superintendent of the com- 
pany’s plant at Hyde Park. Christian 
New, formerly secretary-treasurer, 
will remain as treasurer. 
a 
Rosen Bake Shop and a Kroger Co. 
market are among the stores in the 
Wooster-Hawkins shopping center of 
Akron, Ohio, that recently staged 
grand openings. 
é 
Milton G. Mohrman, Taystee 
Bread Co., St. Louis, received a $100 
government savings bond from the 
firm for 13 years of accident-free 
driving. Two other salesmen, Walter 
E. McGuire and Gilbert A. Mills- 


r 


Why Bakers Prefer 


ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


1. ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 
finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


PERFORMANCE — They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


sifier. 
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paugh, were given $75 savings bonds 
for driving 12 years without an acci- 
dent. 

* 


The new president of the Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is 
Frank G. Arnold. Mr. Arnold was 
formerly director of sales. The Cana- 
dian Doughnut Co., Ltd., is the Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York. 

e 


John I. Wood has been appointed 
sales manager for the Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Maine. He _ suc- 
ceeds Karl N. Murch, who retired 
after 35 years with the company. Mr. 


MERCK 


Murch will remain a director of the 
company. Mr. Wood has been with 
the company for 18 years. 

* 

Fire destroyed the New Era potato 
chip plant near Wooster, Ohio, caus- 
ing a loss of over $100,000. The plant 
was operated by Nicolay-Dancey, 
Inc., Detroit. 


Gillett Bakery, Gill, Wyo., has in- 
stalled new bread makeup equipment 
and other improvements. The plant 
is operated by C. Allen. 

- 

Henry B. Lewis, Jr., has been 

elected vice president of the Purity 


ean ems | 








UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 
itating uniform enrichment. 


CONVENIENCE —They’re always available . . . no waiting. Ask your 


yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 


Research and Production 


< 
\ 


THE NEW 
PACKAGES 


MERCK & CoO.,INc. 


for the Nation’s Health 


RAHWAY, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


NEw JERSEY 
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Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Lewis joined the company in 1997 
He became a director of the com 
pany in 1950 and has been purchags 
ing agent. 

* 


Philip Geren has been appointeg 
president of Baker Boy Bakerie 
Inc., Los Angeles. He formerly y 
general manager of the company. 


Recent installations of new freezes 
units in the Cincinnati area were 
ported in Wiedeman’s Pastry Sho 
Fort Thomas, Ky.; Fernbacke 
Bakery, Cheviot, Ohio, and Andover 
Home Bakery and Woodburn Pastry 
Shop in Cincinnati. 


Ivan Schuster recently built ay 
addition to Schuster’s Bakery, Pueblo, 
Colo. The entire plant has been mod 
ernized. 


Frank Karban recently observed 
his 40th anniversary as a bakery op- 
erator in Cleveland. His sons, Frank 
and Robert, assist their father in the’ 
business. 


Glenn Reischman has purchased the 
interest of his father, L. J. Reisch- 
man, in the Holsum Baking Co., Ros- 
well, N.M. 

g 


The Honey Krust Bakery, Hamil- 
ton, Mont., has reorganized and Joe 
Richter has been named chief baker, 


® 
Columbus Quality Bakery, Colum 
bus Junction, Iowa, will sell its prod: 7 
ucts at the D. & L. Cafe, Wapello, © 
Iowa. 


The Williston (N.D.) Quality Bak | 
ery staged its grand opening under 
ownership of Earl Akre, who also” 
owns two Minnesota bakeries. Mr,” 
and Mrs. Jerry Simon will operate” 
the Williston store. 

a 

Leo McAlister has purchased the 
Browns Valley, Minn., Bakery from 
W. J. Roberts. 


The Grant (Neb.) Bakery, recent 7 
ly purchased by Fred J. Upright, has 
reopened for business. 

* 

Fire destroyed equipment and 
burned out the interior of Kautz 
Bakery, Muscatine, Iowa. Ray Kautz — 
Jr., manager of the bakery, estimated 
damage at nearly $200,000. 

+ 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Richardson are7 
the new owners of Mathisrud’s Bak- 
ery and Coffee Shop, Excelsior, Min 


« 
Kuenne’s Bakery, Omaha, has been 
purchased by E. O. Riddle, its former 


general manager, and Louis Em 
minger, production manager, from OF 
F. Kuenne, who retired. The com 
pany recently completed a new whe 
sale plant. 

# 


The Wilmont (Minn.) Bakery, o& 
erated by Paul Sieve, has openeas 
for business. 

* 


The Sunrise Bakery, Baker, Me 
recently was reopened by Mr. 
Mrs. George Cunningham. 

* 

Ray Neu, Cody, Wyo., has Pure 
chased the Golden Krust bake 
Bozeman, Mont., from Mr. and M 
H. F. Martinson. 


Grennan Bakeries, Inc., hone 
22 of its St. Louis route salesmen 
traffic safety records. Top 
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winner was salesman Bernard F. 
Seeck, who has driven 18 years with- 
out an accident. 


Gus Ohlendorf has retired from the 
Ohlendorf Bakery, Dwight, IL, which 


he has operated for the past 45 years. 
Mr. Ohlendorf has sold the bakery 
to his two sons, Herman and Harold. 
a 
W. K. Richardson has purchased 
the bakery at Wymore, Neb. 
s 


Gil Sanchez of Gil’s Bakery & Cof- 
Shop, Albuquerque, baked a 100- 


fee 
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lb. cake which served 2,000 persons 
attending a celebration sponsored by 
a business firm in Albuquerque. 
. 
The fourth Grebe Bakery has been 
opened in Cudahy, Wis., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Grebe. 


A full page spread in the Carlsbad, 
N.M., Current-Argus recently fea- 
tures a promotion by Holsum Bakery, 
Carlsbad, N.M. 

* 

Harrell’s Bakery, operated by H. 

G. Harrell, has opened in the new 


Parkland Hills shopping center of 
Albuquerque. 


Jerry D. Perry, Albuquerque, has 
been named sales promotion field 
man for Supreme Bakers Co. 


* 

L. E. Pettit has filed declaration 
of the name of ownership of the Sea- 
view Bakery, Vancouver. 

e 

Rainbo Baking Co., Albuquerque, 
made safe driving awards to 12 route 
men at an awards dinner recently. 
Jack Howard, manager, reported the 





Six-Secont 
Interview 
Shows How 
Monsanto SAPP 
Makes Mixes 
Perform Better 





SAPP? Yes, we’ve tested it 
here in our baking lab... 









Definitely superior for cake 
mixes and doughnuts... 





a i Od vA ; i f 
We get improved grain and 
volume... 





MONSANTO 





Serving industry...Which Serves Mankind 





Easier blending ... 








Brand? Monsanto’s the best 


Ask most food chemists about Monsanto sodium acid 
pyrophosphate and you'll find general agreement that it’s 
by far the best leavening agent for cake mixes, doughnut 


mixes and other prepared mixes. 


Results in food laboratories have shown time after time 
that Monsanto SAPP is superior in three ways: 


1. It gives a slow, controlled release of gas. 


2. It has a long shelf life. 


3. It gives the final product good volume and fine, uni- 


form grain. 


To find out more on how Monsanto SAPP can build your 
sales, write for information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second St., 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In Canada, 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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W. W. Barr 


RETIRED EXECUTIVE 
OF CLAUSSEN’S DIES 


AUGUSTA, GA.—W. W. Barr, who 
retired last year as executive vice 
president and general manager of 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., died recently at the age of 54. 
He had been a resident of Augusta 
for the past 18 years. Ill health forced 
his retirement. 

Mr. Barr, a native of Eufaula, Ala., 
was a World War II veteran, having 
served as a colonel. He was active in 
civic as well as bakery association 
activities and at one time headed the 
Georgia Power Co., Augusta, He was 
also a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Claussen’s, one of the coun- 
try’s pioneer bakeries with branches 
in the southeast. 





12 drivers drove 330,000 miles with- 
out an accident. 
2 


E. E. H. and G. E. Beaver have 
filed declaration of their partnership 
in the business of the Cake Plate, 


Vancouver. 
* 


F. MacKinnon and J. R. Weatherby 
have dissolved partnership in Mac- 
Kinnon’s Bakery, Vancouver, and R. 
G. Vandersluys has filed a declara- 
tion of his ownership of the company. 

a 

Phil Kleepsie has returned to the 
bakery business in Cincinnati by pur- 
chasing the shop of Fred Breustle. 


* 
Bernie Luken has installed a new 
front in his bakery in Cincinnati. 


= 
The Geneva Ann Pie Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has moved to a new lo- 
cation. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Groh who, with 
Sebastian Daus, operated bakery 
shops in Lawrenceburg, Ind., and 
nearby Greendale, Ind., have taken 
over Mr. Daus’ interest, closed the 
Greendale shop and moved the equip- 
ment to Lawrenceburg. 

++ ? 

The Merritt Bakery in Cincinnati 
has been sold by George Merritt to 
Elmer Williamson. 

2 

Two Richmond, Va., bakers, N. C. 
Rudd and Philip W. Pritchett, have 
filed petitions in bankruptcy. 


+ 
Tom’s Home Bakery, Hot Springs, 
Mont., has been closed by its owner, 
Tom Bundy. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


By Tom Henderson 























won 
JIENDERSON “Splendid idea, T. J.—Haven’t had a 


late-comer since we had it installed.”’ 











Nothing like keeping everything running on schedule. Maybe you’ve felt sometimes 
like installing a deadline device on the order of T.J.’s to insure getting your deliveries 
on-time. Actually, there’s an easier way especially where flour is your concern. 
Depend on Russell-Miller, where quality and service are by-words and promptness 


is a pledge. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative about America’s 


finest line of quality bakery flours, 















Millers of 


meee) RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


BEAUTY 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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CHECKING BLUEPRINTS—Looking over blueprints for the proposed $250,- 
000 addition to the Greenville, S.C. plant of Claussen’s Sons, Inc., are, left to 
right: Robert H. Longstreet, architect; Euclid Claussen, president of the com- 
pany, and Hamlin Gleaton, Greenville plant manager. Construction is due to 
get under way soon. 





HEAD MINNESOTA GROUP—Officers and directors of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry are shown above as they plan allied participa- 
tion in the coming convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. Seated, 
left to right: M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., vice president; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., president; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
secretary-treasurer. Standing, left to right: J. T. Richter, Brechet & Richter 
Co., assistant secretary-treasurer; R. H. Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co., Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The American Baker, and A. E. Grawert, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., directors, and E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., past 
president and director. All men are from the Twin Cities. 





MOHAWK VALLEY OFFICERS—Officers of the Mohawk Valley Bakers 
Assn. were installed at a recent meeting of the group. Shown here, front 
row, left to right, are: Michael Domka, White Baking Co., Utica, treasurer; 
F. Carl Barth, Red Cherry Pie Shop, Utica, chairman of the board; John 
Krenitski, White Eagle Bakery, Rome, president; J. Arthur Evans, Evans’ 
Bakery, Utica, vice president, and Robert Johnson, third vice president of 
the New York State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Inc., in- 
stalling officer. Back row, left to right: Ellwyn Price, Price & Riecker Bak- 
ery Supplies, recording secretary; Dale Pardi, National Yeast Corp., finan- 
cial secretary; Jerry Rosenblum, New York Bakery, Utica, board member; 
Chester Huta, Star Bakery, Utica, board member; Thomas Bagan, White 
Eagle Bakery, Utica, board member, and Thomas Watkins, General Mills, 
Inc., corresponding secretary. 


CLAUSSEN’S TO EXPAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA PLANT 


AUGUSTA, GA.—H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., has an- 
nounced plans to expand the Claussen 
plant in Greenville, S.C., at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000. Construction 
will begin this spring, according to 
Euclid Claussen, president, and 

George F. Claussen, Jr., executive 

vice president of the firm. 

New ovens and a number of new 
trucks are being acquired to enable 
the plant to expand its service which 
now extends to about a third of South 
Carolina. 

Hamlin Gleaton is manager of the 
Greenville plant. Other Claussen 
plants are located in Columbia and 
Charleston, S.C., and Savannah and 
Augusta, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES, 
PROFITS AGAIN HIT PEAK 


NEW YORK—Further sales and 
net profit records were attained by 
the National Biscuit Co., during 1952, 
according to George H. Coppers, pres- 
ident of the company, in his annual 
report to stockholders. 

Net sales for the firm last year 
were $346,537,081, compared with 
$329,924,858 the preceding year. Net 
income was $17,819,160 in 1952, com- 
pared with $16,202,212 in 1951. Net 
income per dollar of sales was there- 
fore raised from 4.9¢ to 5.1¢ and net 
income per share of common stock 
raised from $2.30 to $2.56. 

Not only did the company sell more 
goods than ever before, Mr. Coppers 
said, but its profit rate improved. 
Speaking of the firm’s record sales, 
he said: 

“The bulk of this increase repre- 
sented increased tonnage, more bak- 
ery goods produced and sold, since 
our average prices were only slightly 
higher last year than they were in 
1951. 

“We face the future with con- 
fidence,” Mr. Coppers said, ‘“encour- 
aged by the experiences behind us 
and cognizant of the challenges we 
know to be ahead. We are continu- 
ing with our long-range program of 
building for tomorrow—modernizing 
our plants, extending our research, 
training our personnel.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE GOTWOLS NAMED 

NEW YORK—George Gotwols, for- 
merly executive secretary of the In- 
terstate Baking Council, has been 
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appointed by Cello-Masters, Inc., 
New York, as sales representative in 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. He makes his headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., BAKERY 
HONORS 25 EMPLOYEES 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. — Kettering 
Baking Co., Fairmont, W. Va., has 
just cause to be proud of the em- 
ployment longevity record of its em- 
ployees, and recently demonstrated 
it at a banquet at the Fairmont 
Hotel and bowling party. Twenty- 
five of the 40 employees have been 
with the company five or more years. 

Diamond-set pins were awarded to 
employees with 25 or more years. 
These included P. J. Lang, J. J. Sat- 
terfield and R. B. Martz. Those hav- 
ing between 16 and 24 years are C. L. 
Wise, M. B. Ptomey, O. G. Ganoe, 
William Chrislip and Gordon Walsh. 
Among those having between 5 and 
15 years are William Kabulski, Cur- 
tis Fast, Harvey Murphy, Joseph 
Busby, Mrs. Edwin Dick, Lucy De- 
Vol, William McIntire, Dennis Hall, 
Guy Duskey, Harry Mobley, Louis 
Kabulski, Mrs. William  Chrislip, 
George Ullom, Francis Herrick and 
H. B. Vance. Hosts at the events 
were James Kettering and H. E. Ket- 
tering, partners in the bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
NAME RAY W. PAYETTE 


BOSTON—Ray W. Payette, Girard 
Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., has been 
named general chairman for the an- 
nual spring convention of the New 
England Bakers Assn. to be held 
June 6-9 at Wentworth by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N.H., it was announced 
by Fred G. Stritzinger, Continental 
Baking Co., president of NEBA. 

Other committee chairmen named 
were: Roger W. Sherman, program; 
Herbert J. Schinkel, publicity; E. B. 
Clancy, entertainment; Joseph E. 
Boyle, golf; T. M. Howard, sports, 
and Martha Butterworth, ladies’ com- 
mittee. 

The association has also confirmed 
Nov. 15-17 as the convention dates 
for the fall convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Mr. Stritzinger has announced that 
Bertram E. Blais, New England Bak- 
ery, Pawtucket, R.I., has been named 
to the association’s board of gover- 
nors. 




















REGAN EXPANDS—Purchase of the Mable Sumner property in Mason City, 
Iowa, for expansion of its plant facilities has been announced by Regan Bros. 
Co. W. M. Molan, president of the company which also operates plants in 
Minneapolis and Fargo, said the Mason City expansion is contemplated in the 
near future although plans for the new facility are still in the drawing board 
stage. The newly acquired property is adjacent to the present plant. The 
expansion will be the fourth for the Mason City plant since its establishment 
in 1939. 
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HEAD IOWA DISTRIBUTORS—Officers and directors of the Iowa Flour & 
Allied Trades Assn., gathered with their principal speaker at the recent 
annual meeting of the group in Des Moines. In the front row, left to right, 
are: R. B. DeLa, General Mills, Inc., director; Dean M. Jurgenson, Doyen 
Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, president; Victor M. Wintermantel, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the National Association of Flour Distributors, and Clyde 
Weaver, Procter & Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. Standing are 
E. G. Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Des Moines, vice president; George Folsom, 
Inland Milling Co., and Clarence Miller, Standard Brands, Inc., directors; 
Thomas E. Dusenbery, Central Flour & Feed Co., Des Moines, vice president, 
and A. A. Cavey, Inland Milling Co., director. 





ADDRESS GRADUATING BAKERS—Fred Weberpals (right), H. C. Rohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, delivered the commencement address to the recent grad- 
uating class at the American Institute School of Baking, Chicago. Other 
speakers were Howard O. Hunter (left), president of the Institute and Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the board. 
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A SIGN LIGHTS UP—Dale Weber, Sr. (left), president of Weber Baking 
Co., and Howard Ripsch, Los Angeles plant manager for Weber, regard with 
‘pproval the newly-completed Weber sign atop the plant at Slauson and 
Crocker Streets. The sign, 20 ft. by 29 ft., is a representation in metal and 
Reon of the Weber oval doily outlined against the Weber blue and white 
checked gingham background. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 

by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 

which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 

looking for. $7.00 





PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very ° 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives cf different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical pakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Can Production Be 
TOO Efficient? 

Whenever bakery production men 
get together one of their favorite 
topics of conversation is the desire 
to produce more 
uniform bakery 
products and to 
increase the pro- 
duction of more 
units - per - hour. 
Last month, at 
the meeting of 
the American So- 
ciety of Bakery 
Engineers in Chi- 
cago, bakery pro- 
duction men were 
warned of the 
dangers involved 
in a too intensive worship of the “tin 
gods of uniformity and _ units-per- 
hour.” 

Sounding the warning was Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brook- 
lyn, retiring president of the ASBE, 
who pointed out that “our products 
in the future will have to satisfy a 
more critical and enlightened con- 
sumer.” Mr. Weberpals suggested 
that the production man place more 
emphasis on freshness, distinctive 
flavor and eye-appeal, rather than on 
uniformity and more units-per-hour. 
He pointed out that the American 
consumer is not as interested in a 
bakery product of great uniformity 
as she is in a product that has eye- 
appeal and distinctive flavor to cap- 
ture the praises of her family. 

These thoughts were echoed a few 
minutes later on the same platform 


Bill Lingren 





as E. E. Kelly, Jr., president of the 
American Baker’s Assn., Chicago, ad- 
dressed the ASBE meeting. 

“You can overdo efficiency,” Mr. 
Kelly warned. “You can cut corners 
where corners should not be cut and 
thereby endanger our greatest asset 

quality of our products. 

“We must never get into the prac- 
tice of cost cutting solely for the ef- 
fect of cutting costs. At no time must 
we be so intrigued by the idea of 
saving for saving’s sake that we lower 
the quality of the end product.” 

No bakery production man who 
recognizes the importance of satisfy- 
ing consumer tastes will argue with 
these thoughts. It is well, however, 
that bakery engineers are reminded 
constantly that the most important 
single objective of their search for 
improvement of methods and better- 
ment of the quality of the bakery 
products which they produce is to 
arrive at products that fit the desires 
of the American housewife. 

In a sentence, the bakery engineer 
should strive for freshness, distinc- 
tive flavor and eye-appeal as more im- 
portant assets than uniformity and 
greater units-per-hour. 


The Importanee of 
Bakery Engineers 


One of the principal roles of the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program is to im- 
prove the standing of the baking in- 
dustry in the eyes of the consuming 
public—to insure better industry 
public relations. Working in another 
segment of the industry, the role of 








GLAMOR CAKE—The Marines in Los Angeles are convinced the situation is 
well in hand here as Dorothy Lamour of movie fame prepares to cut a “happy 
birthday” cake baked for gyrene reservists by Van de Camp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc. The gala event took place at Van de Kamp’s Fletcher Drive Cof- 
fee Shop on the Marines’ 177th birthday anniversary. Lovely Dorothy is being 
assisted by Delores Allen (left) and Margaret DeBellis, waitresses. 


the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers is recognized as the encour-: 
agement of development of improved 
techniques and of the production of 
higher quality in bakery products. 

The very close relationship between 
these two segments of the baking in- 
dustry was pointed out by ABA Presi- 
dent Kelly at the recent meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Kelly reviewed the work of 
the ABA in improving industry pub- 
lic relations on a national level. In 
one sense, he pointed out, the ABA is 
a buffer between the somewhat pre- 
dictable world of machine and the un- 
predictable world of the consumer— 
“that world shaped and reshaped by 
a thousand factors of taste, chang- 
ing preferences, opinions, emotions 
and misconceptions.” 

“Just as no industry can escape 
public relations,” Mr. Kelly said, “no 
production supervisor, no bakery en- 
gineer can escape his tremendous in- 
fluence on public support. I hope you 
will remember that interlocking rela- 
tionship—the inseparable nature of 
production and public support. In the 
quality of your products, in the effi- 
ciency of your operations, in the sci- 
ence of your planning and in all your 
relations with the men and women 
who run the machines, you are writ- 
ing the story that we have to tell.” 

Mr. Kelly effectively brought out 
more clearly the role of the bakery 
engineer in the industry’s program to 
insure better public relations. Public 
support of an industry is gained not 
just by telling the story, he pointed 
out, but by creating the story to be 
told. The industry’s bakery engineers 
should be proud of this renewed rec- 
ognition of the importance of their 
function in the industry’s public re- 
letions effort. 


Wheat Flour Foods 
Get Boost 


The Wheat Flour Institute has is- 
sued a new publication entitled “Eat 
to Live,”’ a booklet of about 50 pages 
selling the story of wheat flour foods 
as one group of foods recommended 
by leading nutritionists. 

The booklet is extremely attrac- 
tive from a number of standpoints. 
“Eat to Live’ makes personal nutri- 
tion important, and makes wheat 
flour foods an important part of the 
diet. The booklet translates nutrition 
theory and abstract scientific find- 
ings into day-by-day kitchen practice. 
It is a booklet that expresses nutri- 
tion into terms of food enjoyment, 
without which any program of nutri- 
tion education fails. 

Howard H. Lampman, executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, points out that the 
publication fills a need in nutrition 
education not met by any other 
printed piece. It can be used as a 
“fact book” by elementary teachers 
or as a teaching aid in high school 
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and adult classes. Everywhere it is 
used, “Eat to Live” will give a com- 
plete, unbiased and true story of food 
values and use. It gives wheat flour 
foods the “break” they have long de- 
served. 

Bakers interested in distributing 
the booklet may obtain copies from 
the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GILMAN PAPER MAKES 
THREE APPOINTMENTS 


NEW YORK — Three personnel 
changes have been announced by Gil- 
man Paper Co. 

William Peist is now covering the 
western area for Gilman with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He was formerly 
with Gare Paper Products Co. and 
Joseph Weil & Sons. 

Kenneth Rawson, formerly with 
Kraft Bag Corp., a Gilman subsidiary, 
is now in charge of the eastern area, 
headquartering in New York. 

Named assistant to Harry C. Law- 
less, vice president and director of 
sales, was Lawrence K. Norton, for- 
merly with Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. In addition, Mr. 
Norton heads the sales department 
of Cellucord Corp., another Gilman 
subsidiary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK RETAILERS 
FIX CONVENTION DATES 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers at their 
February meeting approved for pres- 
entation to all affiliated associations 
the group insurance plan submitted 
by the committee designated in Sep- 
tember. The group also went on rec- 
ord as definitely opposing the Fried- 
man proposal for legislation in New 
York state prohibiting manufacture 
of bakery products in any bakery 
from 12 midnight to 6 a.m., as well 
as other bills modifying the minimum 
wage and maximum weekly hours. 

Date for the annual convention was 
definitely set for May 31, June 1 and 
2 at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 




















Norton P. Birdsall 


SALES POSITION—Norton P. Birds- 
all has been appointed industrial 
sales manager, eastern division, for 
Cochran Foil Products Co., a divi- 
sion of Cochran Foil Co., Louisville, 
it has been announced by Orville K. 
Schmied, vice president of the latter 
firm. Mr. Birdsall will have his office 
in the New York office of Cochran 
Foil Products, 500 Fifth Ave. 
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Cost Control: What, Why and How 


* 





By John E. Lange. American Bakers Cooperative, Ine. 


I would like to start off with a 
few definitions. 

Standard dictionaries define the 
word “cost” as follows: to cause the 
expenditure of; to be the cause of 
suffering or losing; the price paid for 
anything. The word “control” is de- 
fined as exercising a directing, re- 
straining or governing influence over 
something. 

Putting them both together, we 
could define “cost control’”’ as: exer- 
cising a restraint on the cause of 
suffering a loss, or directing the ex- 
penditure of producing a product. 

In my work in the industry, I 
would like to add my own definition 
of “cost control” as the systematic 
and consistent method of watching 
the various causes that make for high 
costs and then regularly directing the 
doing of something to correct them, 
or plainly speaking, find out what is 
wrong quickly, then do something 
about it right away. 

I know bakers who can’t ever seem 
to make a decent profit any time, in 
fact, who are lucky to make a profit 
at all. 

I also know bakers who go along 
month after month enjoying a profit 
that gives them the heebie-jeebies 
when excess profits taxes are figured 
each year. 


Alert Baker vs. Lucky One 


The difference between these two 
types of bakers is their attitude 
toward figures. The first type of bak- 
er operates with a hope and a 
prayer and has his fingers crossed. 
He hopes for a_ cash _ balance 
to pay his bills and a_ prayer 
that the operations for the month 
wili show him profit. In the mean- 
time he keeps his fingers crossed. 
Good or bad luck are the deciding 
factors in his final results. 

The baker in the second group is 
constantly alert to the value of fig- 
ures resulting in wiser decisions and 
consequently good management. 

In the first place, the man is work- 
ing in a haze and is unsure of him- 
self. He tries to hit his target with 
scatter shot methods, hoping he will 
hit something. In the second case, the 
man is using the rifle method with his 
aim at a certain target with no other 
disturbing elements to deflect his 
aim. 

He doesn’t have to be a “cost ac- 
countant.” Incidentally, a cost ac- 
countant is defined as “an accountant 
who keeps track of the costs of labor, 
materials and overhead incurred in 
the manufacture of a product.” All 
he has to be is someone who appre- 
Ciates the use of figures and takes 
action when something is seemingly 
wrong. 

He doesn’t wait until the end of 
the month when his profit and loss 
Statement is handed to him. He does 
his work daily. 

By the time he gets his profit and 
loss statement it’s history. It’s water 
over the dam. There’s nothing he can 
do about those figures, they are fin- 
ished. The figures he gets each day 
are what he works with. By correct- 
ing anything today that went wrong 
yesterday, he is going to save the 
loss he would normally suffer during 
the rest of the month. His P. & L. 
Statement will then reflect a lower 


cost. That is what I mean by con- 
trolling costs. 

Costs are the result of operation. 

The causes of these costs are the 
factors that lead to the results. 
Therefore, we should strive to con- 
trol these factors. 

I need not tell you that it’s getting 
tougher and tougher as we go along. 
Competition is keener, some bakers 
are getting hungrier, chain store in- 
roads present their problems, higher 
salaries and other costs keep mount- 
ing. 

The housewife doesn’t care what 
your costs are. That’s your problem. 
Therefore, you can’t pass off your 
inefficiency on to the consumer. You 
must compete with your most effi- 
cient competitor and, therefore, you 
too must try and learn how to be 
equally efficient. 

I venture to say that you all think 
you are working pretty hard to put 
your bakery over successfully. I don’t 
doubt it. You wouldn’t have to work 
any harder to do it with proper direc- 
tion on your part than if you belonged 
to the first group of bakers I men- 
tioned who work in a fog. In fact, 
after you once are organized with 
the proper figures you will find that 
your bakery will operate in good 
shape even though you do take 
Wednesday afternoons and a part of 
Saturday on the golf course. 

Cost control does take some effort 
on your part, but you already are 
putting your efforts in the business, 
so why not do it in the best way 
possible and the right way. It is easy; 
doesn’t require any more effort and 
gives a happier ending. 

I have divided this talk in three 
sections: 

1. The what of cost control—which 

I have defined. 

2. The why of cost control—which 
will enable you to compete suc- 
cessfully and allow greater prof- 
its. 

3. The how of cost control. 


“How” of Cost Control 


I would like now to go into the 
“how of cost control.” Let us take, 
for example, the control of materials 
and how I would go about controlling 
them. 

Materials, exclusive of wrapping 
supplies, in a wholesale bakery aver- 
age in round figures, say, 37% of the 
total cash outlay in a bakery. Of this 
total, flour constitutes approximate- 
ly 25% and all other .ingredients 
12%. Thus, one fourth of our expen- 
ditures represents flour cost. It’s a 
sizable figure so let’s control it some- 
what along the following lines. 

Flour when received in the plant 
should be weighed in. If you do not 
have facilities to weigh a full skid 
at a time then a small platform scale 
should be used and no less than 5% 
of the flour in the car should be 
weighed. This is a test, therefore, the 
sacks that are weighed should come 
from all portions of the car, not 
merely taking all the bags from the 
door of the car or from the end or 
the middle of the car. Take one bag 
and weigh it as each skid is loaded 
or one bag out of 20. If the average 
weight, taking the tare into consid- 
eration, is greater than 1/2 or 6/10 
or 1% short, I would complain to the 
mill. Maybe they won’t make an ad- 


justment, although I have seen many 
made. It will put the mill on notice 
that you are watching their weights. 

The flour is now in. You store it 
for a specified time and are ready 
to blend. It is well to determine from 
those sacks you originally weighed, 
just how much of an average loss 
you have had during storage by re- 
weighing those sacks prior to blend- 
ing. This gives you information as to 
whether your storage conditions are 
normal. 


Check Your Scales 


At the time you are ready to let 
the flour into the hopper, you may 
find that your flour weighs more in 
the hopper than you called for. In 
other words, you may have set the 
scale at 240 lb., you might find you 
have 245 lb. more or less. It, there- 
fore, is essential that you check your 
scales at periodical intervals and 
make adjustments on the scales so 
that when you call for 240 lb., you 
get 240 lb. This is sometimes done 
by setting the scales at 235 or what- 
ever the margin of error is. 

Of course, assumedly you get the 
excess flour out of the mixer 
in the form of dough. This may be so 
but you don’t get the full benefits, 
in any event, your formula has been 
thrown off balance, not by just 5 lb. 
in a sponge dough but by 10, taking 
into consideration the error occur- 
ring in the remix. 

You also have probably not gotten 
the correct amount of water, which 
is a loss as water costs almost 
nothing but increases the weight of 
the dough. 

I have found this overweight to be 
a considerable loss in many plants, 
until it was given attention. I rec- 
ommend your attention to this phase 
of your operation to avoid a large 
loss. 

When you take a plant having 
only 15 routes, running a weekly 
bread average of $800, an excessive 
invisible loss of flour of only 1% 
means approximately $1,600 per an- 
num. 

The same applies to other ingredi- 
ents which due to a 1% excessive in- 
visible loss would amount to approx- 
imately $750 per annum, in the same 
plant would give a total of approx- 
imately $2,350 per annum on one 
cost factor alone, and which factor is 
not different to control. 

In controlling the factor of invis- 
ible loss of materials, I suggest the 
test weighing of all materials. It may 
be that tare weights are incorrectly 
marked so you may be paying for 
wood or steal instead of the ingredi- 


ent that is supposed to be in that, 


package. 

Inventories of material should be 
taken each month or four week pe- 
riod and the amount used as shown 
from the inventories and purchases 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The presenta- 
tion of the accompanying article on 
cost control by John E. Lange, execu- 
tive secretary and manager, Ameri- 
can Bakers Cooperative, Inc., was one 
of the features at the fall meeting of 
the New England Bakers Assn. Mr. 
Lange has had over a quarter of a 
century of experience in cost control 
and accounting fields. 
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should be compared with the amounts 
reported to have been used as shown 
on dough sheets -and other records 
prepared by the shop. 

If the differences are too great 
more frequent inventories and com- 
parisons should be made. 

Finally a cost test, showing the 
percentage of material cost of each 
variety should be made regularly to 
see that a certain variety is not get- 
ting too high. This is possible particu- 
larly when prices are changing rap- 
idly. 

Add Material Costs 

When making such a test be sure 
to add to the cost of the materials 
shown in the formula, those additional 
materials used after the mixing, sueh 
as dusting flour and pan grease, fin- 
ishing materials and toppings if any, 
and not overlooking a certain amount 
for normal invisible loss. 

I have taken you through the main 
steps I usually take in controlling 
invisible loss. There are additional 
losses, more or less emanating from 
the proper utilization of material. 

The dough is mixed, thrown in the 
troughs at which point there is trough 
grease to consider. Lessening of the 
amount of grease used is a factor. 
Have your trough grease compara- 
tively thin. The thicker or more con- 
gealed it is, the greater amount will 
be used and still no more benefits de- 
rived therefrom. It is like using wa- 
ter as compared to molasses. You will 
use more molasses per square foot 
than you will water. This is another 
factor easy to control, involves no ef- 
fort but a little direction. 

The dough is fermented and now 
goes to the divider. Divider oil is 
the next factor. Of course, proper 
lubrication is necessary, therefore, 
by proper direction, a minimum 
amount of divider oil can be deter- 
mined and still a savings effected. 


Accurate Scaling Important 

The divider scaling of the dough 
is a most important factor, not only 
from a cost standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of uniformity. In the av- 
erage plant, the divider man is paid 
exclusively to scale loaves. If he fails 
to scale accurately and scales light, 
it may mean a temporary increase in 
income, but it might involve entan- 
glements with the bureau of weights 
and measures and at the same time 
give your competitors a grand op- 
portunity to put your loaf on the 
scale and then theirs to show a 
grocer how much heavier their loaf is. 

If he scales heavy, you have a loss 
or a higher material cost to contend 
with. I have seen the loss, due to 
this overscaling, represent the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss in 
various plants. 

On top of it all, if the divider man 
can be wrong on the heavy side, he 
can, by the same token, be wrong 
on the light side and if he is varying 
from day to day a loss today and a 
gain tomorrow may make a differ- 
ence in the texture of the loaf from 
day to day. 

By proper direction on the part 
of the production superintendent, the 
trend of scaling can be adjusted dur- 
ing the course of the day’s run so 
that a heavy loss can be avoided for 
at least a good part of the day. If 
the superintendent will check up on 
his dough yields beginning after a 
few doughs have gone to the divider 
and then various times during the 
day, he can minimize on the inaccu- 
racies of scaling. Thus, he can help 
toward more uniformity, reduced 
losses or decreased headaches caused 
by lightweight complaints. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Crusts &@ Crammla 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








MUFFINS—For decades the tin- 
tinnabulating muffin man was a fa- 
miliar character in every British 
urban street. The welcome sound of 
his jingling bell was the signal for 
mother to make urgent progress to 
the front door to purchase some of 
his delicious wares for the family tea. 

The muffin! Toasted and eaten pip- 
ing hot with rivulets of golden but- 
ter cascading through its many pores; 
the warm aroma of sunbathed wheat 
fields delighting the nostrils and the 
soft sinking of teeth into its succu- 
lent flesh symbolic of the good things 
that from the earth do come. 

Now no more, this delectable eat- 
able has been replaced by the un- 
speakable crumpet, that limp, larda- 
ceous, pockmarked parody of a muf- 
fin. Not only do the British suffer 
from this loss for real honest ta 
goodness muffins are hard to come 
by in any part of the world, even on 
the North American continent. Crum- 
pets, yes, by the million but what 
do they know of muffins who only 
crumpets know? 

The decline and fall of the muffin 
has been the subject of debate by 
several learned men in the august 
correspondence columns of the Times 
newspaper, London. Invariably re- 
served for views on matters of high 
policy affecting the life and well be- 
ing of the country, the editor was 
sufficiently conscious of the impor- 
tance of the subject to print some of 
the letters which his readership con- 
tributed. Let him be praised. It start- 
ed when a member of the judiciary, 
Lord Asquith of Bishopstone, posed 


the question in a one line letter, 
“Where has the muffin gone?”. 

It seems that it disappeared around 
1941, and this prompted another cor- 
respondent Sir William Hunt to say 
that the muffin went out when but- 
ter rationing came in. L’Estrange 
Fawcett, another distinguished Brit- 
isher, although beyond the under- 
standing of reasonable men, for he 
is obviously a defamer of the muffin, 
said that the answer to Lord As- 
quith’s question was that the public 
was better educated today in its 
choice of what food was good for it. 
Most diet experts, he said, declared 
that the muffin was perhaps the least 
digestible form of food ever evolved. 

This theory Miss Storm Jameson, 
the novelist, dismissed as nonsense. 
The digestibility of the muffin was 
a question of age. Miss Jameson add- 
ed: “When I was a student living in 
rooms in London, a dish of toasted 
muffins split and filled with sardines, 
and eaten with a glass of Australian 
burgundy was held to be an admir- 
able late supper.” 

Lord Asquith had the last word. 
With full heart and an even fuller 
stomach he blessed and thanked 
those good Samaritans who had 
proved to him in material form that 
in some corners of Britain there still 
remained a few old fashioned makers 
of old fashioned muffins. He had re- 
ceived such a “muffin” mail as never 
was, he reported. So much so that 
the problem of inanition had given 
way to that of surfeit; what the poli- 
ticians used to call the economics 
of glut. He refused to accept Mr. 








HONORED—Jessel J. Hardy, Hardy & Sons Baking Co., Flint, Mich., was 
honored by Michigan bakers and allied men at the group’s 10th annual Game 
Dinner recently. Hosts were John Vieira, Standard Milling Co., Jackson (left), 
and Tom Korn, Aikman Bread Co., Port Huron. The plaque proclaims Mr. 
Hardy “the oldest operating baker in Michigan.” (Sixty-six of his 85 years 
have been spent in the baking industry.) 


Fawcett’s theory that in or about 
1941 a tidal wave of dietetic sanity 
swept the islands that go to make up 
Britain and that the public said: 
“There shall be no more muffins: 
they are indigestible. Give us some 
pestilential congregation of vitamins 
in their place.” 

In the manner of the learned judge 
that he is, Lord Asquith summed up 
the case: ‘Muffins did not disappear 
because people chose not to eat them. 
People chose not to eat them, if 
choice it can be called, because they 
disappeared.” G.E.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Bread, to the people of Bible 
times, held high estate. It had first 
place in their diet, all other foods 
being secondary. It was, furthermore, 
held in great sanctity, and the break- 
ing of bread was an established sym- 
bol of hospitality. Both the Old and 
the New Testament contain frequent 
references to the sowing of seeds 
and the reaping of harvests, the mill- 
ing of flour and the baking of loaves. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 

In the city of Bagdad lived Haakem 
the Wise One, and many people went 
to him for counsel. 

There came to him one day a young 
man who said, “Tell me, Wise One, 
what shall I do to receive the most 
for what I spend?” 

Haakem answered: “A thing that 
is bought or sold has no value unless 
it contains that which cannot be 
bought or sold. Look for the Price- 
less Ingredient.” 

“But what is the ‘Priceless Ingredi- 
ent?’,” asked the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One. “My son, 
the Priceless Ingredient of every 
product is the Honor and Integrity 
of him who sells it. Consider his 
name before you buy.” 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A cosmetic factory in Leyden, Hol- 
land, was ordered to close down, 
pending court action, because flow- 
ery flavors developed in the flour 
made in a nearby mill. Faced with 
the problem of a Solomon, the Dutch 
minister of agriculture ruled that 
bread came before beauty. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


& & & Although the bakeries of 
Canada and the U.S. offer a great 
range of breadstuffs, pies and pas- 
tries, comparatively few are of local 
origin, according to Lt.-Col. G. R. 
Stevens, author of “Ogilvie in Can- 
ada.” Only the hole in the doughnut 
is American, he says; it originally 
was punched in an “olykoeck,” a 
Dutch batter-cake. “Pumpkin, mince 
and apple pies are old English deli- 
cacies,” writes Col. Stevens. “The 
first pumpkin pies were pumpkins 
stuffed with apples and baked whole. 
Mince pies originated when meats 
were flavored with acid fruits, in 
the absence of other spices. Apple 
pies at one time were baked only 
in the shape of the Babe’s manger 
and the flavoring in them represented 
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the gifts of the Magi. & #% & Four 
and twenty blackbirds were not baked 
in the pie, as in the nursery rhyme, 
but live birds and frogs often were 
imprisoned under the pastry as a 
practical joke. It is recorded that in 
the sixteenth century a court dwarf 
jumped into a vast custard pie to 
amuse his princess. He was drowned. 
& & % Boston Brown bread, how- 
ever, is native to this continent, the 
first licensee baker being Maj. Na- 
thaniel Thwing, who is said to have 
learned the recipe in the Canadian 
wars. His license was granted in 1746 
for a breadstuff then known as ‘rye 
and injun’ and it bound him not to 
use more than one fifth part of corn- 
meal in the batch. & J J Johnny 
cake also is purely American in 
origin, originally being ‘Journey 
Cake’ because of its keeping quali- 
ties. The strangely-named ‘hush pup- 
pies’ were doughnuts of cornmeal 
batter, provided at fish fries to keep 
the dogs quiet.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat is older than history itself. 
As long as man has recorded any- 
thing, he has written inscribed refer- 
ences to wheat as the Staff of Life. 
But there are indications that for 
thousands of years before man began 
to record history and the doings of 
the world, wheat was known and used 
as the most important food by the 
early Nomad peoples. 


——-BREAD §6 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 











Bread in our sense of the term 
was a Roman creation. And it hap- 
pens that we have some of their 
actual loaves a.d pastry, reasonably 
well preserved, from the ruins of 
Pompeii. The loaves are round 
and stand about two inches high. 
They look more like large rolls than 
like modern loaves, but were far dif- 
ferent from the pudding breads and 
quick breads of the early Egyptians. 
—“Flour for Man’s Bread: A History 
of Milling,’ University of Minnesota 
Press. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A Dayton, Ohio, fire company is 
thinking of instructing its members 
to wash their hands before going to 
a fire—or stop making like cooks. A 
fireman, interrupted while baking 
cherry pies, broke his ankle when his 
flour-covered hands slipped too easi- 
ly down the pole. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Throughout Roman history the 
most solemn form of marriage (con- 
farreatio) was made binding when the 
couple sacramentally consumed a 
cake of far—the origin of our wed- 
ding cake. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POEM FOR EASTER 


Holding a hot cross bun within my 
hand 

And looking on the symbol, fair and 
white, 

I think of all the centuries that stand 

Between today and hours as dark as 
night 

On Calvary. And sometimes, ponder- 
ing 

The sacredness of Easter, I have 
said, 

“Oh is it right that such a holy thing 

Should be imprinted on a piece of 








bread?” 

Then I remember that the Master 
took 

A piece of bread and told his fol- 
lowers, 


“This is my body,” and again I look 

Upon the hot cross bun, and so there 
stirs 

Within my heart the quiet certainty 

That bread is holy for all time to be. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 

quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 

and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high , 

standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust rae 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR | Ko se i : tere 
. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, - as 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! A 
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2 100 LBS NET 

:= Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
‘ Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 
c SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
7 e SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 





Hubbard Milling Gmpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Hite’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 









© 124 Luxuriously furnished ¢ Free Parking on Premises 
rooms ‘ 

¢ 400 feet of Private Beach he ——| Lounge & Res- 

» Salt Water Swimming 

Pool, Cabanas ¢ Entertainment 


MOTORISTS 
You'll enjoy our Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
RATES 







DIRECTLY ON THE 
OCEAN AT 
158TH STREET 






MIAMI BEACH, 









Send Me Free Additional Informations 


Name cocccccceesrcccceceseseeeeereeesereeees 








Address cocccesccccecccetccsececeseseeseesees 


City PPTTTTTTTTI TTY -. Le State soccececceess 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wesdom 


QUALITY FLOURS ¢ 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 














Cost Control 





(Continued from page 61) 


Immediately after the divider 
comes the problem of dusting flour. 
In addition to possible cores in the 
loaf, this can represent a costly item 
and should be watched. The spread 
of the flow of flour from the dusting 
flour hoppers can be controlled. There 
is no use having a spread of 8 in., 
if the dough only covers 6 in. off the 
divider. There is no use in having a 
big pile of flour off the rounder so that 
when the ball of dough hits it, the 
ball takes on a lot of flour. By exper- 
imentation a minimum amount of 
flour out of the hopper into the ma- 
chines can be determined. Above all, 
enough catch pans should be in- 
stalled to minimize the amount of 
dusting flour getting on the floor. 

The next factor is pan grease pro- 
vided, of course, you do not have 
your pans glazed. A watchful attitude 
can save money and avoid stains on 
the side of your bread. 

These are all factors that make 
for a high or low ingredient cost. The 
executive himself need do very little 
physically in controlling them. His 
job is to get the daily figures coming 
to him each day and take time enough 
to talk to his department head about 
them. 

Get Regular Reports 

Let us not forget that unless we 
are told the results of our work, we 
are prone to think something is going 
along satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, by hearing the results regu- 
larly, making comparisons with our 
goals we can do a better job and at 
the same time, be made to feel that 
we are individuals who have a 
part in the works. 

There are many other factors such 
as production output per man hour, 
direct labor, wrapping and shipping, 
average number of units wrapped per 
hour, fuel consumption per 1,000 Ib. 
of dough, electric consumption, wrap- 
ping supply costs, watching overlaps 
and rewraps. 

And also a very important item 
when you really think about your 
cash drawer is the shipping floor. 

Then consider distribution costs, 
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finding the weakness of the sales de- 
partment, whether there are enough 
stops per route, enough sales per 
stop, too many miles traveled and 
sales per mile, gasoline consumption, 
keeping individuad records on the 
cost of operating each truck and cost 
per mile of truck operation. There 
are many, many more, but time 
does not permit going into them in 
detail and how I would go about cor- 
recting them. 

Time studies and material cost 
tests, however, should be made at 
regular intervals to determine the 
profitable from _ the _ unprofitable 
items. 

Route Statement Shows Situation 

Likewise, several times a year a 
route profit and loss statement show- 
ing the profit on each route for the 
month should be made up. 

The control of a greater part of 
your costs can be maintained if you 
have the will to do it. It is, of course, 
predicated on getting your accounting 
figures and shop reports coming in 
the office properly. It’s easy in a 
bakery. It’s easy because the nature 
of the baking business allows for a 
complete operation, from the raw 
materials to the cash in bank every 
24 hours, therefore, the control of the 
operations can be had daily. 

The executive is the one who must 
set the example. By showing his in- 
terest and inspiring his department 
heads to the point of action by his 
interest, he will set the right exam- 
ple. Then the day that your account- 
ant brings in the results of the 
month’s operations will be more in- 
teresting to you. 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














L UNIFORMITY 


“EATING QUALITY 


“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pry MILK SOLIDS 


L- TEXTURE £“GRAIN 4 AROMA 
“VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4~“BLOOM 
4” COLOR OF CRUMB FLAVOR 


Carefully graded for bakery use. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(NON-FAT) 


i SYMMETRY 
COLOR OF CRUST 


Use at least 6%! 


OREGON 9-1230 














Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Raisin Industry Urges Cooperation of 
Bakers in Its May 10-16 Promotion; 
Many Merchandising Aids Available 


In an effort to obtain greater use 
of raisins throughout the nation, the 
raisin industry is enlisting the cooper- 
ation of all segments of the food 
trade and of allied groups and serv- 
ices in a special merchandising pro- 
gram during May with special em- 
phasis on the period May 10-16. As a 
part of this effort, the raisin indus- 
try is conducting an advertising cam- 
paign to promote the sale oferaisins 
during May. Special banners, bread 
rack hangers, and other point-of- 
sale materials for bakers, food retail- 
ers, and others are available from 
the California Raisin Advisory Board. 

The 1952 raisin crop—the one now 
supplying the market—is the largest 
since 1947. Latest figures indicate 
that the quantity available for use 
by the baking industry, food service 
establishments, confectioners, and to 
wholesalers, brokers, retailers, and 
others in the food trade is about 
25,000 tons over that of a year ago. 
These 25,000 tons (50 million pounds) 
represent an increase of about 12%. 
For this reason, special merchandis- 
ing assistance is needed to bring 
about increased consumption of this 
important agricultural commodity. 

This will be an opportune time for 
all segments of the baking industry 
to feature products made with rais- 
ins, it is felt. 


Wholesale bakers can increase sales 
of raisin bread, cookies and other 
raisin foods by assisting their retail- 
ers in building displays and by fur- 


nishing point-of-sale posters and ban-: 


ners to call to the attention of home- 
makers, the varieties of tasty raisin- 
foods. 


Local retail bakers will find this a 
good time to feature pies, bread, 
cakes, cookies, muffins and other food 
made with raisins. 


Observance of the week, first estab- 
lished in 1913, is being highlighted 
throughout the country by the bak- 
ers and grocers who are featuring 
the theme that foods are better when 
made “Rich With Raisins.” 

Raisins, in addition to being a won- 
derful in-between snack, are a simple, 
inexpensive way of adding glamor 
and good eating to many foods such 
as, breads, muffins, cakes, pies, cook- 
ies, salads, etc. A handful in a lunch 
box will satisfy any “sweet-tooth,” 
the advisory board states. 

Raisins are said to contain over 
60% of rapidly assimilated fruit su- 
gar, making them valuable as sources 
of quick energy. In addition, they 
contain vitamins and minerals im- 
portant to good health such as vita- 
mins A, B;, G and P, and sulfur, phos- 
Phorus, iron, calcium, potassium, so-~ 
dium and magnesium. 

Historically, raisins are among the 
oldest of dried foods, for they consti- 
tuted a flourishing industry in south- 
ern Europe some 400 years before 
Christ. The introduction of this fruit 


as a product of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley occurred by accident. In the sum- 
mer of 1873 the valley had an unusu- 
ally hot September and the grapes 
dried on the vines. An enterprising 
grower shipped the dried grapes to 
an equally enterprising grocer friend 
in San Francisco who successfully 
merchandised them as a “Peruvian 
Delicacy.” From this inconspicuous 
bit of salesmanship has grown an in- 
dustry that in an area roughly 250 
miles long and 60 miles wide, annual- 
ly produces all of the raisins in the 
U.S. and whose production exceeds 
the total of all raisins produced else- 
where in the world. 

According to A. E. Duke, food 
trades division, food distribution 
branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, raisins are in liberal supply 
this year. 


The 1952 raisin crop is estimated 


at 295,000 tons, the 1951 crop at 242,- 
000 tons. The marketing season be- 
gins about Sept. 1 and extends to the 
following Aug. 31. Over half the 
world’s raisins come from California 
and more than 90% are made from 
Thompson’s seedless grapes. The re- 
mainder consists of Muscats, Sultanas 
and Zante currants, of which Mus- 
cats are the most important. 

Of the raisins used in this country 
each year, 30% to 40% go to bakers 
and confectioners, and about 10% are 
used by hotels and institutions. The 
retail trade receives its share in 15 
oz. cartons for grocery stores and 
markets, and in 1% oz. boxes for 
snack bars and newsstands. 

For several years per capita con- 
sumption of raisins in the U.S. has 





MOTHER’S DAY CAKE—The Roses-in-Snow cake for Mother’s Day, 





developed by General Miils, Inc., and offered with a merchandising kit by that 
firm, will get a radio sendoff this-year. On the “Time for Betty Crocker” show 
May 4, 6, and 8 the cake will be featured. An even greater sales potential for 
the cake than in past years is anticipated, so bakers are urged to tie in with 
the broadcasts with spot announcements on their local stations. Suggested 
commercials are available in the kit, which may be obtained from the company 


or one of its sales representatives. 








RAISIN WEEK — California’s Gov. 
Earl Warren gets behind National 
Raisin Week, May 10-16. Here he 
presents a signed statement to Frank 


Bergon, Madera, chairman of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board, en- 
couraging public recognition of raisin 
week. In return, he receives a case 
of raisins. The governor points out 
that approximately 60,000 Cali- 
fornians are directly employed in the 
production and harvesting of a raisin 
crop with an estimated first sale value 
of nearly $50 million. 


held fairly steady at slightly under 2 
lb. When raisin supplies are available, 
per capita consumption in Europe is 
about twice that of the US. 

Raisins are rich in iron and contain 
small amounts of important vitamins. 
They are concentrated food value for 
it takes 4 lb. of grapes to make 1 Ib. 
of raisins. 


USES OF RAISINS 
Raisin Bread 
White, rye, whole wheat and bran 
Sweet dough and plain dough 
With and without nuts, honey or 
spices 
With and without icing 
Sliced and unsliced loaves 
Pound loaves except for a few 1% 
lb. loaves and 14 oz. loaves 
Yeast raised sweet goods with raisins 
Cinnamon rolls 
Butterflies 
Coffee cake 
Panettone 
Stollen 
Fruit buns : 
Cakes made with raisins 
Fruit cake 
Applesauce cake 
Spice cake 
Raisin cake 
Pound cake 
Cupcakes 
Pies made with raisins 
Raisin pie 
Mince pie 
Apple-raisin pie 
Sour cream pie with raisins 
Lemon-raisin pie 
Pineapple-raisin pie. 
Mincemeat 
In bulk for commercial use 
Fruit biscuits 
Raisin muffins and rolls 
Cookies and other pastries 
Oatmeal cookies 
Fruit bars 
Raisin squares 
Raisin crumpets 
Streudel 
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Anheuser-Buseh 
Wins Award for 
“The Mark of C”’ 


ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has been awarded a _ Freedoms 
Foundation Honor Medal for its mo- 
tion picture, “The Mark of C.” The 
award was made for outstanding con- 
tributions to ‘‘a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life.” 

Announcement of the awards in 
various categories was made at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. The honor medal will 
be presented to Anheuser-Busch and 
other regional winners at local cere- 
monies during March and April. 

Freedoms Foundation, a non-politi- 
cal, non-profit and non-sectarian or- 
ganization, was organized in 1949 for 
the purpose ‘of honoring Americans 
who contribute to freedom by the 
things which they write, do, or say.” 

30-Man Jury 

The award recipients were chosen 
by an awards jury composed of 30 
state supreme court jurists and ex- 
ecutive officers of national patriotic 
and military organizations and serv- 
ice clubs. The jury, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, 
chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver, spent several weeks at the foun- 
dation’s headquarters in Valley Forge 
selecting awardees. 

“We are particularly proud of the 
award from the Freedoms Founda- 
tion because our film was produced 
primarily to tell the story of Ameri- 
can bread and why it is the best 
bread in the world,” said Paul Guig- 
non, sales manager of the Anheuser- 
Busch bakery products department. 
“It is indeed gratifying to know that 
the story of Christopher Ludwick, 
baker general of George Washing- 
ton’s army, and the progress made 
through the years by the baking 
industry has been recognized as an 
important contribution to a _ better 
understanding of the American way 
of life.” 

This is the third major award won 
by The Mark of C. At the Cleveland 
Film Festival, it received an “Oscar” 
as the best public relations film of 
the year and at the Kentuckiana Fes- 
tival in Louisville it received top hon- 
ors as the best public relations film of 
the year. At both festivals the pic- 
ture was in competition with many 
outstanding films, A-B states. 

The Mark of C has already been 
shown to over three million people— 
in every state in the union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Canada. In ad- 
dition, there have been requests for 
the picture from Japan, Spain, 
France and Syria. 


On Radio and TV 


In May and June, The Mark of C 
will be broadcast on a national radio 
and television hook-up. On the radio, 
it will be dramatized by Hollywood 
actors and will be sponsored by the 
power and light industry. On tele- 
vision, it will be presented as a public 
service on the Better Living Televi- 
sion Theater. 

For these showings, the picture 
will be introduced by A. von Gontard, 
vice president and director of sales 
and advertising of Anheuser-Busch, 
and E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
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A Column of Comment 


Advanee Planning 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


him before he starts out on his route. In many cases he is required to be 


Priitnverore ne every bakery salesman has a full day’s work planned for 


back at the plant by a certain hour, and that does not permit him to 
extend his working time, regardless of whether he would like to or not. It is a 
tight schedule, and one that does not permit much leeway. 

Nevertheless, that does not mean that a salesman may not plan some of 
his activities in advance. If he knows his trade well, he is familiar with the 
individual problems of each of his customers and he’ll have an idea of what 
to discuss with them in advance of making his calls. 

Planning of that kind will save much time in wasted conversation and 
will enable the salesman to make a much more efficient sales approach. 
Everything that can be done along these lines increases sales effectiveness 


and works for the benefit of the sales- 
man, the customer and the bakery. 


Service to Patrons 


We frequently wonder if bakery 
salesmen, the same as other sales- 
men, do not become too concerned 
with making day to day sales and 
overlook the long-range viewpoint of 
servicing their trade. Bakery prod- 
ucts do not constitute a one-time sell- 
ing article. They are bought day after 
day, year in and year out. 

Consequently, one of the most im- 
portant factors for any bakery sales- 
man in attempting to maintain and 
increase his volume is to serve his 
distributors and consumers in such a 
manner that will make them want 
to continue doing business with him. 
There are innumerable ways of doing 
this, as every experienced bakery 
salesman knows. It is merely a mat- 
ter of putting this knowledge into 
practice. 

One of the best ways that a bak- 
ery salesman can serve his retail groc- 
ery customers is to help them in- 
crease the sales of his products. The 
more rapid the turn-over for the re- 
tailer, the more profit he will make, 
the better will be the salesman’s vol- 
ume. Service of that kind is really 
worthwhile. 


Full Value 


Unquestionably, bakery products 
offer consumers as great, if not 
greater, food value for the money 





spent for them than do any other 
food. Bakery salesmen should ap- 
proach every call they make with this 
knowledge firmly in their minds. It 
will give them a basic sales approach 
which should be most effective and 
we know many successful salesmen 
who have made it so. 

Bakery salesmen and sales girls 
who are firmly convinced of this fact, 
and they should be if they intend to 
remain in the industry, should be 
naturally enthusiastic in talking 
about their products and in display- 
ing them to distributors and con- 
sumers. 

A salesman who is thoroughly sold 
on his products cannot help but en- 
joy selling them. This means some- 
thing more to him than merely mak- 
ing a living. Certainly there are no 
products in the world that offer more 
value to human beings than nutri- 
tious bakery goods. There is every 
reason in the world to put a lot of 
sales effort back of them. 


Good Relations 


One of the greatest needs in the 
baking industry, as with all other 
food manufacturing operations, is 
good customer relations. For the most 
part this can come through sales girls, 
route men and all other employees of 
bakeries who come in contact with 
distributors and consumers. This ap- 
plies to retail as well as wholesale 
bakers, for sales representatives of 


















types of bakeries have contact with 
distributors or consumers of bakery 
products. 

As part of their training, salesmen 
and sales girls should be made to 
realize that one of their greatest re- 
sponsibilities is to improve the rela- 
tions between the distributors and 
consumers of their products and their 
own organizations. 

The time may well come when the 
baking industry will require more 
selling emphasis than it has in the 
past few years. Unless bakery sales 
organizations are prepared to meet 
this added responsibility immediately, 
they will be in difficulty. The time to 
prepare for this need is now. 


Value of Salesmen 


For years one of the major prob- 
lems in the baking industry has been 
to obtain young men in its sales or- 
ganizations. Other fields seem bright- 
er and promise quicker returns. Fur- 
thermore, the fact is frequently over- 
looked that the baking industry offers 
sales opportunities that will exist 
despite good and bad economic condi- 
tions. 

Consequently, we were somewhat 
surprised to see an article recently in 
a national consumers’ magazine, 
with a circulation in the millions, 
under the heading “I Want My Boy to 
Be a Salesman.” A sub-heading for 
the article further explained that “in 
the years ahead of us, the output of 
the country’s plants will be even 
greater than it is now. All that mer- 
chandise must be sold and it’s the 
salesman who will do it.” 

It is reasoning like that which bak- 
ers should use in trying to get young 
men in the industry. Large corpora- 
tions, such as General Electric and 
Westinghouse, screen the graduating 
classes of the best technical univer- 
sities in the countries in order to 
obtain new men in their organiza- 
tions. There is no reason why bakers 
should not follow a similar pattern. 
Such a policy will pay off time and 
time again. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GMI Radio Show Plugs 
Bakers’ Products With 


Singing Commercials 


The three “Betty Crocker” radio 
shows sponsored by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, April 14 will have 
to do entirely with the support and 
usage of commercially-produced bak- 
ery foods. 

The three 5-minute broadcasts can 
be heard over the American Broad- 


American Bakers Assn. The dates 
and times for these shows will be 
announced later. 

The technicolor film is available 
in 16 mm. prints through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., and 
also through the Anheuser-Busch or- 
ganization. 


SALES SLICE FOR BAKING INDUSTRY—A. R. Fleischmann (right), vice 
president and general sales manager, Standard Brands, Inc., points to the 
Father’s Day cake that will appear on hundreds of thousands of official 
Father’s Day posters throughout the nation, as Albert Pleus, sales promotion 
and advertising manager for Standard Brands’ Fleischmann division, looks 
at the special tie-up slogan that will help the baking industry enjoy a profit- 
able slice of Father’s Day sales, Since 1950 bakers’ cakes have appeared on 
the official Father’s Day posters—and Father’s Day cake sales are up. 


casting Co. network of 307 stations. 
Each of the three programs that 
day will open and close with the 
singing commercial recently devel- 
oped in collaboration with the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America: 
“Start the Day the Baker’s Way.” 
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e Pillsbury Tests New Bakery Product e 





Favorable Progress 
Noted on New 


Pillsbury Biscuit 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first large 
scale production and market sales 
test of the yeast-raised biscuit devel- 
oped for the baking industry by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is “progressing fa- 
vorably,” according to George Pills- 
bury, head of the company’s bakery 
sales. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. here is 
conducting the first market test. Two 
more such tests have been set, one 
for the Texas area, to be conducted 
by Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Amarillo, and 
the second by the Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Mr. Pillsbury said that the first 
three weeks’ production at Zinsmas- 
ter in Minneapolis has gone sinoothly. 
The new item is being scaled at 9% 
oz. a doz. and baked 12 to a pan. 
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The biscuits are being produced on 
an automatic make-up table employ- 
ing a circular hexagon cutter made 
by Moline Bakers Supplies & Equip- 
ment Co., Duluth, Minn. The hexa- 
gon shape reduces dough scraps to a 
minimum, it is claimed. The biscuits 
are baked and sold in an aluminum 
foil warming pan, cellophane wrapped. 

This new food has the character- 
istics of a baking powder biscuit and 
a yeast roll. It is made from a mix 
especially developed by Pillsbury for 
producing this item. 

Pillsbury officials state the com- 
bination of yeast raised and baking 
powder qualities makes this new food 
especially appealing to bakers as re- 
search indicates a large, untapped 
consumer market for this type of 
baked product. 

For the purposes of the initial test 
market, the name “Master Baking 
Powder Biscuits” was arbitrarily se- 
lected. Name tests are now underway 
with consumers, however, to deter-: 
mine the most popular name and 
product description. 

Initial sales results are reported 
to be good, however, Mr. Pillsbury 
said it was still too early in the test- 
ing operation to get the feel of re- 
peat orders. 

Because of the many unknown 
factors involved in marketing this 
new type of baked food, Mr. Pillsbury 
expressed the hope that bakers would 
wait to get the benefit of the exten- 
sive testing underway. It was further 
pointed out that wide differences in 
consumer acceptance might be expe- 
rienced in various sections of the 
country. 
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CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
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BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
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STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Modern Materials Handling 








Delivery in Bulk 


Utilization in Bulk 








An inadequate method of handling 
corn syrup in an otherwise modern 
plant used to cost Cushman Baking 
Co., Lynn, Mass., many thousands of 
dollars yearly, one engineer told com- 
pany officials. That money, the com- 


Before: This was the old meth- 
od of handling corn syrup in the 
Cushman Baking Co. plant at Lynn, 
Mass. Drums and pails were used to 
measure and carry the syrup to the 
mixing stations. The method was 
somewhat less than sanitary, con- 
sumed extra time and tended to be 
inaccurate. 





Cushman Finds Handling Syrup 
by Pump Saves Money, Time, Work 


pany states, is now being saved 
through use of a modern system re- 
cently installed. 


A consulting engineer pointed out 
to company officials how costly the 
old method was, and designed a new 
system. 


Located on the north shore of 
Massachusetts Bay, the Cushman 
plant in Lynn employs 800 people. 
All of the pie filling used in Cush- 
man products is mixed by four men. 
These men use corn syrup in vary- 
ing amounts in all of their mixes. 


To get this corn syrup, the men 
had to leave their stations in the 
mixing room and walk to another 
room in which stood a 2,500-gal. stor- 
age tank. Turning a spigot in the 
tank, a baker would fill several 15-qt. 
pails with corn syrup. He would then 
wheel these back to his post in the 
mixing room, pour the amount of 
syrup in the kettle and resume work. 


Officials said this system posed a 
three-fold problem. First, the highly 
paid skilled bakers had to spend valu- 
able time walking to and from the 
storage tank for syrup. Secondly, 
syrup handling by pail was suscepti- 
ble to improvement from a sanitation 
point of view. Thirdly, weighing the 
syrup in the required amounts left 
something to be desired. 


How were these problems solved? 
The first move was to call in a pump 
engineer. His basic recommendation 
called for the installation of an iron- 


fitted, 70 p.s.i. tri-rotor pump such 
as made by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
with a controlled bypass head direct- 
ly connected to a gear head motor to 
feed a 120 ft. discharge line. This 
line connects the 2,500 gal. storage 
tank with the kettles at each baker’s 
mixing station. A takeoff was in- 
stalled directly above each kettle to 
eliminate waste. A meter on the 
branch line from the main discharge 
line to each kettle enables the bakers 
to measure the exact amount of syrup 
required for each mixing operation. 
The pump, which remains idle except 
when syrup is needed, can be started 
from the mixing room by a remote 
control switch. 


Since corn syrup flows much more 
easily when it is warm, an electric 
heating system for pump and piping 
was devised. A heated reservior was 
installed between the storage tank 
and the pump. Since more heat is 
generally required on the in-put side 
of the pump to raise the syrup tem- 
perature than is needed to maintain 
the warmth along the discharge line, 
the pump was placed directly below 
the tank, where the concrete floor 
provided satisfactory mounting. The 
entire electric warming system is 
thermostatically controlled. 


Company officials say that with 
the new system in operation, each 
baker can add just the right amount 
of corn syrup to his filling by press- 
ing a button, thus simplifying the 
weighing operation. Also, waste is 
eliminated, and sanitation is no long- 


er a problem because the system is 
completely enclosed, they add. The 
saving in man hours, company ofli- 
cials estimate, will pay for the en- 
tire cost of the installation in a short 
time. 








After: an improved method is 
this pump system of handling syrup. 
Note the electric heating line on the 
intake line, pump and discharge line. 
Any required amount of syrup is now 
delivered to each kettle in the mixing 
room. Cushman officials say the sys- 
tem has saved considerable time and 
money. 





Omar Installing 
Complete Bulk 


Handling System 
at Indianapolis 


Omar, Inc. is developing an _ in- 
stallation of bulk handling equip- 
ment for all major ingredients at 
the company’s Indianapolis bakery 
plant. Plans call for a set-up geared 
to handle in bulk form all of the 
principal bakery raw materials — 
flour, granulated sugar, dextrose, 
lard and shortening. 

The entire storage and handling 
facilities were designed and created 
specifically for Omar’s Indianapolis 
bakery by the company’s central 
engineering department. 

“There are, frankly,” said A. B. 
Corn, chief engineer, “no types of 
equipment to be used here which 
have not already been put to use 
somewhere in other industries. But in 
this case we are bringing together 
for the first time under one roof in 
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a bakery plant all the different units 
needed to complete a bulk ingredi- 
ent handling and storage installa- 
tion.” 

Total cost of equipment and engi- 
neering development is to run to an 
initial investment by the bakery firm 
upward of $350,000. Omar, in ad- 
dition to its Indianapolis operation, 
has bakery plants at Omaha, Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, Columbus, and Cleve- 
land. It serves over half a million 
customers in its six state mid-west- 
ern area and has 46 sales branches. 

Omar’s own engineering staff is 
providing the overall plan. It has 
coordinated research activities on the 
part of half a dozen interested equip- 
ment manufacturers and ingredient 
suppliers. The Fuller Co., Catasauqua, 
Penn., is providing pneumatic con- 
veyor units which will meet sanita- 
tion standards required by both Omar 
and the baking industry. The Illinois 
Central Railroad has pioneered in 
making available the first “effective 
and economically feasible’ railway 
car to be furnished by a railroad for 
moving flour, sugar, and dextrose in 
bulk quantities, it is claimed. This 
same type car can also be used for 
the transport of a variety of other 
granular food ingredients. 


Hopper Car Modified 

The Illinois Central has modified 
a standard 60,000 lb. capacity cov- 
ered hopper car to meet Omar’s speci- 
fications. “The car opens the way for 
bulk handling of flour in any bakery 
which can make itself available to 
rail facilities,’ Omar and the IC 
state. 

Lack of suitable rail transport cars 
to haul the bulk flour or sugar from 
mills or refineries to bakery pre- 
viously limited the savings that could 
be achieved through bulk handling to 
inside-the-bakery installations, before 
the development of various rail cars 
built to handle flour. 

The entire top of the hopper car 
is insulated and eight hatches, four 
for each hopper, are available for 
loading and unloading. The hoppers 
are sealed airtight during shipment. 
All inside hopper surfaces were sand- 
blasted clean and then coated with a 
penetrating wax, said to prevent flour 
sticking to the steel sides of the hop- 
pers. 

Omar’s experiments with bulk 
handling discovered that the sides of 
an ordinary railroad hopper car were 
found to be steep enough to shed all 
the flour without any device for scrap- 
ing, blowing or shaking it down. The 
coat of wax was all that was neces- 
sary to make the hopper sides self- 
cleaning, Omar claims. 

At the Indianapolis plant of Omar, 
a transfer house is to be located on 
the rail siding. Here, one telescoping 
nozzle—something like a giant 5 in. 
by 14 ft. hollow pencil, or “snorkel,” 
will unload each hopper in turn. It is 
—— for Omar by the Fuller 

‘0. 


Guarding Against Infestation 

Flour will be sucked from the car 
to the sifter in the top of the tower. 
Here any foreign matter is to be re- 
moved before the flour passes down 
to the Entoleter below. The Entoleter 
in turn will eliminate any infestation 
which might be present before the 
flour leaves the siding. Located be- 
neath the sifter and Entoleter will 
be an automatic scale to give positive 
check on the weight of bulk ingre- 
dients delivered. From here air will 
be put behind it and the flour blown 
through a tube to the bakery proper. 

The Omar bakery at Indianapolis is 
not located on the railway siding, 
but is two blocks away. A 600 ft. 
long overhead conveyor tube, support- 
ed at 60 ft. intervals by steel columns, 
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BROLITE MEETS—A dinner and sales meeting of the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, was held preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. From 
left to right, seated on the outside edge of the table, start- 
ing in front foreground: Mrs. Charles E. Riley and Charles 
E. Riley, Chicago, Ill.; Frank Michalak, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Cliff Lacy, Sullivan, Ind.; Fred Linsenmaier, Denver, 
Colo.; Mrs. Irma Meyers, Mrs. Harold L. Feigenholtz, 
Harold L. Feigenholtz, Mrs. W. E. Dawson, W. E. Dawson, 
Richard Dahm, Mrs. Richard Dahm, Chicago, Ill.; Robert 





Edmond L. San 


Anderson, 
Francisco, Cal.; Max Cyliax, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cy McGee 
and Hal Bredbeck, Seattle, Wash. From left to right, 
seated on the inside edge of the table, starting in middle 


San Diego, Cal.; Creety, 


foreground: Willard Anderson, Chicago, Ill.; Aaron 
Majors, Dallas, Texas; Roy Ray, Jackson, Miss.; Henry 
V. Anderson, Dallas, Texas; Carl Barthel, Chicago, IIL; 
Ralph Tieche, Detroit, Mich.; Frank Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Clarence Funk, Greensboro, N.C.; Paul Nachbaur, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Earl Blanchard, Boston, Mass. 





will connect the tower with the bak- 
ery. The conveyor tube is being sus- 
pended in the open, crossing streets 
and alleyways overhead. It is to 
travel for the most part over prop- 
erty which is not owned by Omar 
but for which special right-of-way 
privileges were obtained. It will have 
the effect of giving.the previously iso- 
lated bakery direct access to the rail- 
head. 

Direct savings in flour purchased 
by Omar is one of several economies 
aimed for through the revolutionary 
installation. The equivalent of 200,- 
000 100-lb. bags of flour will be 
handled directly from the car each 
year. This amounts to a consumption 
of 333 carloads. Bulk handling can 
make more extensive savings possible 
at this particular plant through the 
elimination of more than $40,000 in 


extra warehouse charges, and by eli- 


minating the multiple handling of 
each bag and trucking each sack to 
the bakery, Omar claims. 

The system of flour warehousing 
and flour handling presently being 
used at any other bakery which might 
give it consideration will directly af- 
fect these savings, it is explained. 

Bulk handling facilities will be in- 
stalled throughout Omar’s Indian- 
apolis bakery. Planning for the in- 


stallation of bulk equipment was 
begun two years ago. Since Jan- 
uary construction on various phases 
of the program have been started. 
They will be completed one at a 
time as the program proceeds. Deci- 
sion on many units had to await 
tests and trial installations as prog- 
ress was pushed in new fields. Bulk 
handling techniques for flour, sugar, 
and shortening were all carefully co- 
ordinated. Each presented special 
problems and all had to be solved 
before the bulk handling as a whole 
became practical, the firm said. 
Inside the Omar bakery each bulk 
handled ingredient will be fed directly 
into storage silos for flour and sugar or 
tanks for liquid shortening. Mechan- 
ical conveyors will carry flours and 
sugars to the automatic blending and 
mixing equipment. Here the operator 
can select the proportion of each 
stream with a pushbutton control 
panel. Scaling and metering for the 
mixers is to be automatic—cutting 
out the hand scaling and commissary 
operations on all major production 
items. Shortenings, both vegetable 
oils and lard, will be purchased in 
liquid form and pumped into stor- 
age tanks. The oil will be held here 
until shortly before it is needed when 
either type shortening will go through 


a “Votator.” After votating, which 
plasticizes the oils, the vegetable 
shortening will be held in a plastic 
state by agitation in another smaller 
storage tank. From here the plastic 
mass will be pumped to the mixers 
as required. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST HIMMELSBACH 
HEADS BAKERS’ GROUP 


HOLYOKE, MASS.—August Him- 
melsbach, former proprietor of the 
Electric Bakeshop, Northampton, has 
been elected president of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Retail Bakers 
Assn. Mr. Himmelsbach, a former 
president of the group, succeeds Fred 
Szydlo. 

Other officers elected were: Her- 
man Dietz, Dietz Bakery, Westfield, 
vice president; Charles Viens, Viens 
Pastry Shop, Holyoke, treasurer; Jo- 
seph Newman, allied member, sec- 
retary; Paul Herda, Jr., Herdas Bak- 
ery, Holyoke, publicity chairman; 
Raymond Cohen, Springfield, and 
Denis E. Coggin, Westfield, both al- 
lied members, assistant publicity 
chairmen. 

The association plans a_ baking 
demonstration at the Springfield, 
Mass., Turn Cerein Hall April 14. 
Standard Brands, Inc., is sponsor. 














CHICAGO METALLIC SALES FORCE MEETS—Every- 
one seems happy after a meeting of sales personnel and 
executives of the Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
during a break in the recent convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. Seated from left 
to right are: Leonard B. Weislow, vice president in charge 
of sales; Jerome H. Debs, president; Henry P. Montminy, 
eastern sales manager and James Nolan, manager of the 
pan coating division. Standing from left to right are: 


Ray Yount, Pittsburgh; Ray Whelan, New England and 
the Northeast; Charles Regan, Jr., Midwest; Harry P. 
Harrison, New York City; Jack O’Brien, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; Forrest H. Brockhoff, Kentucky 
and Indiana; Joel Alexander, assistant to the president; 
A. H. Bradbury, Canada; Judson H. Lanier, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Joe M. Whitson, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico and 
Wyoming and William F. McGuire of the home office 
in Chicago. 
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BAKERS HEAR FORMER POLITICO—At a recent luncheon meeting in 
New York, the Bakers Club, Inc., heard James A. Farley speak. Left to right 
in the illustration above are Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., 
president of the club; Mr. Farley, chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., former Postmaster General and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bakers Club, and 
Emery J. Santo, S.C.S. Box Co., Inc., who introduced Mr. Farley. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George J. Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, and a contributing 
editor to The American Baker, had 
his establishment robbed of over $4,- 
000 early in April. Police thought 
the well-organized crime was _ the 
work of a gang which has committed 
over a dozen unsolved robberies in 
the past few months. 

a 

C. Stuart Broeman, president of 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, was 
elected a member of the Atlanta ad- 
visory board of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank recently. 

The American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation welcomed back a_ former 
member when it invited Dr. Anthony 
Castellani to describe the activities 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Dr. Castellani used this association 
with both organizations to point out 
the similarities and differences be- 
tween the two institutes during a 
seminar attended by the personnel of 
the meat group. Dr. Castellani is a 
bacteriologist with the AIB. 

of 

Tony Szymanowski, Tony’s Bakery, 
Fremont, Ohio, has added to his list 
of civic services a trusteeship in the 
Toledo Hospital Service Assn. He is 
also in his seventh year as president 
of the Fremont credit bureau and is 
active in politics. He was a presiden- 
tial elector last fall. 


Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
the board of the Strietmann Biscuit 
Co., Cincinnati, has been elected 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Museum 
Assn., which supervises operation of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

& 

W. D. McIntyre, president of the 
Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., has received unanimous vote 
of the Wisconsin senate confirming 
his reappointment by Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler as member of the state board 
of college regents. Mr. McIntyre has 


winners in the 1952 National Non- 
partisan Register and Vote competi- 
tion. The voting awards committee of 
the American Heritage Foundation 
made the announcement last week. 
The baking company award was for 
“the greatest leadership in enlisting 
the support” of baking companies in 
behalf of the vote campaign, “a lead- 
ership which resulted in millions of 
bread wrapper bands urging citizens 
to register and vote.” The special 
personal award went to Mr. Stritz- 
inger for his “vision and initiative in 
employing the bread wrapper bands 
as a public service device, an innova- 
tion which he made more than 30 
years ago.” 


Louis D. Mallett, 38, president of 
Mallett & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, man- 
ufacturer of icing bases and machin- 
ery, has been elected to membership 
in the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion. To be eligible for membership 
in the organization, a man must have 


become president of a company doing 
at least a million dollars a year be- 
fore reaching the age of 39. Mr. Mal- 
lett organized his present company 
in 1939 at the age of 24. 


Personnel of the Dobeckmun Co. 
from across the country recently 
honored Thomas F. Dolan, first and 
only president of the company, with 
an anniversary and gift plaque in ob- 
servance of the firm’s 25th anniver- 
sary year. It was a partnership of 
Mr. Dolan, Logan A. Becker and 
John Munson, from whose names the 
company title was taken, that first 
began packaging operations in 1927. 
Dobeckmun, with headquarters in 
Cleveland, has a _ subsidiary, Ben- 
Mont Papers in Bennington, Vt., a 
plant in Berkeley, Cal., an ink plant 
and paper mill in Vermont. 


Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill., was in St. Francis 
Hospital, Peoria. He is recuperating 
from a surgical operation performed 
March 17. 

e 


Ray D. Allison, works manager 
since 1950 of the J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, baking equipment manufac- 
turer, has been elected vice president 
in charge of production engineering 
and manufacturing. 


R. S. Berglund, news editor of The 
American Baker, is the father of 
twins, a son and a daughter, born 
March 10. The Berglunds have an- 
other child, David, aged 3. 

= 

Gerard R. Williams, president of 
the Williams Baking Co., Scranton, 
Pa., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce to represent the food 
manufacturing industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. Long Managers’ 


Conference Planned 


CHICAGO—The 39th annual gen- 
eral managers’ conference sponsored 
by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will 
be held June 22-24 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here. 

Special program emphasis will be 
laid on organization problems, and 
industry leaders will present their 
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views on the planning and coordina- 
tion of bakery operation. As in other 
years open forums and panel dis- 
cussions will be on the program. 

Speakers of national prominence 
will appear on the program, and will 
be announced at a later date. 

The general managers’ conference 
presents an opportunity for bakers 
to make an objective study of the 
increasingly complex problems of 
management, to pool their experi- 
ence in solving these problems, and 
to evaluate methods through infor- 
mal talks with fellow bakers, the 
company said. 
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OHIO PRODUCTION MEN’S 
CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


CINCINNATI—Lawton Cooper, Al- 
bers Super Markets, has been elected 
president of the newly formed Ohio 
Valley Production Men’s Club. Other 
officers named were W. V. Fox, Klos- 
terman’s French Baking Co., first 
vice president; Guy P. Matz, Guy P. 
Matz Co., second vice president, and 
E. A. Cassidy, Klosterman’s French 
Baking Co., secretary and treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Mr. Fox, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Matz, 
Robert Moss of Grennan Cake Co., 
and Erhardt Fischer of Fischer Bak- 
ery. All officers are from Cincinnati. 

Mr. Matz is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and Guy Shiver- 
decker, National Home Bakery, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. His co-chairman 
is Leo Spatz, Spatz Bakery, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Meetings will be held on the third 
Tuesday of each month at 6 p.m. 











Let’s Play Golf... 











April 28—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Garden City (N.Y.) 
Country Club; sec., Frank A. Lyon, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17. 


May 21—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J.; sec., Frank A. Ly- 
on, Hotel Shelton, New York 17. 


June 11—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Ridgewood (N.J.) 
County Club; sec., Frank A. Lyon, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17. 


June 16—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst (Ill) 
Country Club; sec., Louise K. Buell, 
112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


July 7—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Wykagyl Country 
Club, New Rochelle, N.Y.;  sec., 
Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New 
York 17. 


Aug. 4—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Winged Foot Golf 
Club, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; sec., Frank 
A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New York 17. 


Aug. 18—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst (IIL) 
Country Club; sec., Louise K. Buell, 
112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing, Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. (golf tournament with the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc., for Lee 
Marshall Cup II, Sept. 19). 


Sept. 29—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Bonnie Briar Coun- 
try Club, Larchmont, N.Y.; sec» 
Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New 
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PLAN MINNESOTA CONVENTION—A segment of the convention planning 
committee of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota is shown above as they set 
up the May 4-5 meeting. Left to right, seated, are Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, 
St. Paul; J. M. Long, association secretary; and Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bakery. Standing are M. P. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, Minneapolis, and 
Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Stores, Inc., Minneapolis. 


been serving as chairman of the 
board the past year. 


York 17. 


Oct. 22—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at North Hills Coun- 
try Club, Douglaston, L.I.; sec., Frank 
A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New York 17. 


* 
The Continental Baking Co. and its 
board chairman, Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, have been named major award 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 

















The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











STAR OF THE WEST. 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 


® MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 


en 
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Tri-State Bakers 
Outline Program 
for April Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS — Speakers from 
the business and bakery fields will 
be on the program of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. convention scheduled 
April 12-14 at the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, according to Andreas Reis- 
ing, New Orleans, president of the 
group. Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi bakers will attend. 

John L. Mortimer, Houston, direc- 
tor of public relations from U. S. 
Steel Corp., Gulf-Southwest district, 
will address the bakers on “Public 
Relations.” Employee retirement will 
be discussed by Guy Faulk, Jr., Mer- 
chants National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 
Samuel Lang, New Orleans attorney, 
will talk on “Good Habits in Em- 
ployee Relations.” The faddist diets 
and the place of bread in reducing 
diets will be the topic of Dr. Nor- 
man Joliffe, nutrition authority. 

Demonstrations for retail bakery 
operators will be the feature April 
12, according to Donald D. Entringer, 
president of the retail division of 
Tri-State. N. F. DeSalvo, president, 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn., 
is local chairman for the retail 
sessions. 

Demonstrations will be at McKen- 
zie’s Bakery, with Alvin Thibodeaux 
and Larry Long, co-chairmen of the 
transportation committee. The lunch- 
eon committee is headed by Dominic 
Ancona and George Binder and Gus 
Rumpf will assist at the demon- 
strations. 

Among the demonstrators will be: 
Dayul Donaldson, International Mill- 
ing Co., co-ordinator; Orvill J. Pick- 
ens, Wilson & Co., cake formulas, 
balancing and icings; E. S. Martin, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Ray The- 
len, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, sweet yeast-raised goods and 
a skit on personnel relations; John 
P. Mock, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., 
cheese cakes and cake toppings; Paul 
Weinbrecher, Armour & Co., cookie 
varieties, and Art Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., specialty 
and variety rolls. 

J. Roy Smith, Mobile, Ala., is 
chairman of the program for whole- 
salers. Louis Schweizer, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., is chairman of the board of 
the retail division and is among those 
planning the retail program, togeth- 
er with Ray Rutland, Birmingham. 

A special ladies’ program is being 
planned by Mrs. Andreas Reising and 
her committee. 

Sam Marshall, Mobile bakery own- 
er, will give the invocation. Frem 
Boustany of Lafayette, La., will pre- 
side at one of the general sessions. 

The allied group will offer its 
afternoon and evening party on 
April 13. The president’s reception is 
scheduled for April 14, before the 
closing annual banquet. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
CHANGES ITS QUARTERS 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club, 
Inc., of this city, has announced that 
on or before June 30 the club quar- 
ters will be transferred from the Ho- 
tel Shelton to the Hotel Astor. The 
announcement was made at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the group at the Ho- 
tel Commodore March 24. 

The Bakers Club, Inc., has been 
quartered in the Hotel Shelton for 
the past 13 years. The new contract 
with the Hotel Astor is for five years. 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Priee ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















Be right on the oceanfront. .Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio-zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Free parking on premises. 
Write for information today. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 


a aneEEenennmenenael v TT 


FLOUR SALESMEN 
Salesmen acquainted with both carlot 


and Le.l. baking trade in Boston, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh areas wanted to 





sell a complete line of flours. Address 
627, The American Baker, 2272 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4, Tl, 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 
THE OVEN OILER? 


It mixes powdered graphite solutions 
and keeps on mixing while solution 
is being applied to conveyor chains, 
ete., through a long thin aluminum 
nozzle with thumb valve. 

Most users claim savings of more 
than 50% in time, and up to 30% in 
lubricant. It is portable, powered 
only by a 115 volt, 60 cycle, % H.P. 
motor. It dispenses about 3 gallons 
from one filling, and is available in 
either single or dual nozzle units. 
Guaranteed! Write for illustrated 


folder. 
THE OVEN OILER CO. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 








MACHINERY WANTED 





v 


WANTED—USED HUMI-TEMP FERMENT- 
ation cabinet. Must be structurally sound. 
State whether divided or single cabinet 
and what controls on equipment. Write 
ECS, Quality Control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES * 
v 
he co AT = 


BAKERY—RETAIL, WHOLESALE—SALES 
$3,500 month; modern equipment; 90% 











retail; brick building; store 22x120; em- 
ploys 5; 11 living rooms; $83 income; 
city 15,000; price with property. Apple 
Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs, Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 











150 ATTEND ARWELL, INC., 
SEMINAR ON SANITATION 


CHICAGO — A special sanitation 
seminar, sponsored by Arwell, Inc., 
industrial sanitation firm, Waukegan, 
Ill., March 20 at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, was attended by more than 
150 persons. A complete round-up 
discussion of up-to-date sanitation 
in most of its phases was presented. 

Opening the all-day program was 
W. W. Scott of Arwell, who wel- 
comed the representatives of bak- 
ers, the grain, feed and milling 
trades and representatives of state 
and city departments of sanitation. 
Cochairmen of the meeting were J. 
P. Irvine and Emmet Champion, both 
of Arwell. 

To open the program a film, show- 
ing the characteristics of the Norway 
and roof rat, was shown. The first 
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speaker of the day was William D. 
Fitzwater, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind. 

There are three phases of rat con- 
trol, said Mr. Fitzwater during his 
talk on rodent control. They are sani- 
tation, rat proofing and reduction. 
Sanitation is most important, he said, 
and this involves taking away cover 
and food from the rodents. 

To proof against rats, resistant ma- 
terials are used in building, and many 
measures can be taken in plant con- 
struction to assure that rats and 
other rodents do not infest the prop- 
erty. 

There are several methods to con- 
trol rodents once they are present, 
although none of them are too effec- 
tive as compared to the advantages 
of an over-all sanitation program. A 
few of the methods he described were 
trapping, gas, poison, virus glue 
board, shooting and clubbing, and 
ultrasonics. 

He warned that once rats are 
cleaned from an area, mice come in, 
and that one should be prepared to 
cope with them. 

William Walmsley, principal emer- 
itus, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, next gave a discussion of 
insect and rodent proofing. He said 
that firms engaged in the preparation 
of food should build the rats out, 
and then have frequent interior and 
exterior inspections. He gave in de- 
tail the best methods of building 
and outlined an inspection program. 
Flying insects should be kept out by 
the use of fine mesh screens, he said. 

Louis A. King, director of sanita- 
tion of the AIB, speaking on practi- 
cal insect control, said that a pro- 
gram probably was 80% housekeep- 
ing and 20% application of insecti- 
cides. In the use of insecticides, he 
said, it should be remembered that 
they only augment, and that alone 
they are not enough. He said that 
it also should be remembered that 
insecticides are poisonous, and that 
they are adulterants. 

After describing the various types 
of insecticides, Mr. King pointed out 
that sanitation is the way we live, 
and that there is no line of demarca- 
tion between sanitation and mainte- 
nance. In using insecticides, he said, 
a single employee should be appoint- 
ed to apply them, and precautions 
should be taken to prevent poisoning. 

In closing, he said that hard work 
and good sanitation practices accom- 
plish much toward insect control. 

Opening the afternoon program, 
Shelbey T. Grey, U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration, Chicago, described 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act, and outlined the work of the 
FDA in its administration. The health 
of the consuming public is the pri- 
mary consideration of the FDA, he 
said. The FDA tries to prevent as 
well as protect, he added. 

During his discussion, he said it is 
unlikely that industry will be af- 
fected adversely by FDA activities as 
long as the principles of good house- 
keeping are followed. 

Dr. E. H. Parfitt, assistant direc- 
tor of the Evaporated Milk Assn., 
Chicago, talked of the scope of the 
sanitation program in the dairy in- 
dustry. Such efforts, he said, are re- 
warded by the complete consumer ac- 
ceptance of dairy products. 

Harold Wainess, chief sanitary of- 
ficer of the Chicago Board of Health, 
described the broad program of that 
organization to promote health and 
prevent disease. The agency, he 
pointed out, enters into almost all 
phases of production and marketing 
of food in the area as well as con- 
cerning itself with insect and rodent 


control and water, sewage and hous- 
ing. 

The seminar was concluded with a 
tour of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

The purpose of the meeting, said 
spokesmen of Arwell, is to foster a 
better understanding and evaluation 
of the responsibilities of both indus- 
try and those engaged in sanitation 
and pest control. 
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CHARLES J. REGAN HEADS 
ABA NOMINATIONS UNIT 


CHICAGO—Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the nom- 
inations and elections committee of 
the American Bakers Assn. by Cur- 
tiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, ABA chairman. 

Other members named to serve on 
the committee are W. J. Coad, Jr., 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., and E. C. 
Forks, Holsum Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The committee has the responsibil- 
ity of supervising the nomination 
and election of regional and branch 
governors. 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
WILL MEET APRIL 21-22 


CHICAGO — The American Dry 
Milk Institute will hold its 28th annu- 
al meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 21-22. While no 
single theme will be featured, one of 
the important talks ‘“Retooling — 
1953” by Charles van Ummersen, 
Golden States Sales Corp., will set 
the stage for succeeding speakers, 
Part of “retooling” involves merchan- 
dising and promotion, and J. Allen 
Mactier of the Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co. will tell how to “Take 
$25,000” and build it into a multi- 
million dollar business. 

Dr. Pauline Paul, Michigan State 
College, has a story to tell regarding 
institutional usage of nonfat dry milk 
solids. For several years, a large num- 
ber of baker members of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative have 
promoted a white bread, each pound 
of which contains the nonfat milk 
solids of seven ounces of milk. This 
represents 6% of the formula, and 
is the reason for Dr. Oscar Skovholt 
of QBA speaking on the subject of 
“It Pays—6%.” 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 10-11— Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


April 29—Vermont Bakers Assn.; 
spring meeting, Wallingford Inn, 
Wallingford, Vt.; sec., Jack Hartmen, 
P. O. Box 475, Burlington, Vt. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 


Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

cune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pemn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Oo. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Asst, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Tl. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; set» 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St. 
Boston 16, Mass, 

1954 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaz 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 


cago. 
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a portrait of unsurpassed 


Service by Valiers! 
wie 





At first glance this is just a photograph of a building . . . but actually it 


is far more . . . for this is another Valier’s contribution to unsurpassed bakery flour service. 


Held in bulk storage are 54,000 hundredweights of Valier’s Spring, Kansas 
and Soft wheat flours, precisely milled and immediately available for shipment 


or micrometer-exact blending to your specifications. 


This, plus new high-speed packing and automatic conveyor equipment, 


loads a 600-sack car every 13 minutes! 


Inquire direct or invite your 


Valier’s representative to explain in 






detail -how all these new facilities 
combine to provide you with complete 


flour service unsurpassed anywhere. 











In Latin American countries pro- 


fessional men use on their cards 
elaborate degrees and either the ti- 
tle “Doctor” or something still more 
impressive. Many cards therefore 
read “Lawyer This” or “Engineer 
That.” But one man who has failed 
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to achieve such distinctions, rather 
than be outdone by his fellows had 
his cards engraved as follows: Luis 
Garcia, Subscriber to the N. Y. 
Times, Chicago Tribune and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


¢¢¢ 
We philosophers are disturbed not 
because we think that civilization is 
going to hell but because it now 
looks like such a short trip. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Two old coon hunters were swap- 
ping tall stories about their dogs. 
“Why,” said one of them, “I had a 
yaller hound oncet and every time 
just before I went hunting I'd whit- 
tle out a board in the shape of a 
coon hide stretcher, just to show 
him the size of the one I wanted, 
then I’d set it outside where he could 


see it. Well, sir, one day my wife 
set the ironin’ board outside and that 
critter ain’t come back yet!” 


¢$¢¢ 


A girl is never handicapped by her 
family tree if her form is willowy. 


¢¢¢ 
Mabel, aged three, had been play- 
ing with a little boy, a newcomer in 
the community. Presently there was 
a fight. A battered Mabel streaked 
for parental solace, wailing: ‘Mo- 
ther! I got bit by a wolf!” 


¢¢¢ 


A Russian soldier arrived home af- 
ter four years at war. He found his 
wife with a newborn baby boy, 
whereupon he began to question her: 
“Was it my friend Ivan?” “No.” 
“Was it my friend Nicholas?” “No.” 










Famous for Flours 
Milled from Michigan 
Soft White Wheat 
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F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. | 


Established 1862 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON 











sell MORE donuts and make 
When you use the Daisy line, you are 


i our fried goods—Flavor v 4 
and crust color that will whet their appetite 
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“Maybe my friend Petrov?” But all 
she could say was “No.” “Well, then, 
who was it?” She answered, “Don’t 
you think I have any friends of my 


own?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The guest had just paid his bill, 
“Wouldn’t you like some views of 
the hotel?’ inquired the clerk, offer. 
ing a bunch of post cards. 

“Thanks,” came the curt reply 
“but I have my own views of your 


hotel.” 
¢?¢¢ 


If there’s anything worse than a 
waffle that’s cold 

Or mashed potatoes three days old, 

It’s suddenly meeting a fat old hen 

That you loved in high school in 
nineteen-ten. 


¢¢¢ 

A society woman went to see a 
popular doctor, “Don’t you think I 
have a nervous heart?” she in- 
quired. 

“Not yet, Madam,” replied the 
physician. “But here isa printed list 
of various types of symptoms for you 
to study at home, and then you can 
pick out something.” 


¢¢¢ 

Babs: “Aren’t you goin 
office today?” " on 

Betts: “I should say not. I had 
an argument with the office manager 
yesterday and he refused to take 
back what he said.” 

Babs: “What did he say?” 

Betts: “Your services are no long- 
er required.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN SANITATION 
ADDS STAFF OFFICIAL 


ST. LOUIS—William E. Foster, 
formerly quality control supervisor 
for Sheffield Farms Co., New York, 
has been appointed to the sanitarian 
staff of the American Sanitation In- 
stitute, St. Louis. 

Mr. Foster, who holds degrees from 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College, has 
previously held positions as research 
assistant at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, sanitary officer of the Blackwell, 
Okla., health department, general 
manager of Human’s Dairy, Still- 
water, Okla., and assistant director 
of the student union at Oklahoma 
A. & M. 
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TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 
HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
hold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 

needs. Whichever HECKER’S Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it has to generations of bakers. 


eS 


Handa can deliver 
gow {he flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 
idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 
exact flour you want, each time you order it. 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








BREAD-—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 





Youre building the right foundation for 
your loaf when you buy I-H flours. And that 
is doubly important now that there is more 
competition for bread customers. Bakers 
faced with a market battle will find I-H flours 
the type that yields the utmost in loaf quality 
all the time. I-H flours are made that way 
from wheat of superior quality. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
In left center background is the 
famous Nebraska Capitol building. 


Here is a mill that would stir any 
miller’s pride, yet our own pride 


1s greatest in its chief product— 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Kejormance FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 


April, 1953 
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You can count on 


Anheuser-Kusch 
Kakers Yeast for 


highest uniformity... 
pound after pound 
after pound. 
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land since 1925. 
Mr. Hamilton’s office is presently 


located at 7205 Parma Park Blvd, | ULYSSES DeSTEFANO S oft Cak e FI our WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 

















Parma Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. Mill Agent 
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MANAGER AT SUPERIOR 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. ae eae — - PHILADELPEIAG PA, 











SUPERIOR, WIS. — Irving E. 
Swenson has been named manager of ™ Fa 
the Superior plant of Eddy Bakeries, Andrew De Lisser Johnson-Herbert & Co. KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Inc., it was announced by J. E. Mc- ne 
Connell, Helena, Mont., president. DOMESTIC FLOU a EXPORT F L Oo U R Flour ee 
, ir Brokers 


Mr. Swenson, who has been in the 
OMAHA. NEB 
































bakery business since 1929, was for- 475 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. a 
merly with the Leamon Bakery, Su- : 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. New York San Francis 
perior, and when that firm was sold F LO U R 
to Eddy Bakeries in 1946 transferred 
to the latter firm. . | S. R. STRISIK CO. g JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
as alp , ‘ poets - eddy an Broker and Merchandiser DOMESTIC EXPORT 
e eastern distri or Flour Mill Age DAV 
Russell Fahrendorff, transferred om agente een ag nt . ’ orga ” FLOUR 
from Minneapolis last July, is sales Produce Exchange NEW YORK Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5. N. '; P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
New England Office- 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








manager at Superior. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. wh uality Flour for Every Neel’ 
ee : KNIGHTON | | wuite & COMPANY 


ae oii H. Morris & Co. F OR ; FLO U oe “‘The Flour People’’ 


Products 
NEW YORK BOSTON 313 Chamber of C Bldg. 
280 Madison Ave. New York py 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5 PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 2, Md. 























THOMPSON FLOUR HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
PRODUCTS, INC. LARSEN CO. ae E WILLIAMS o S0n6 ". - SS" 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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What has - 


TIMBER TOPPING 


to do with 
FLOUR TREATMENT...2 


... only that it, too, requires experience, skill | 
and fine tools! N-A’s Flour Servicc Division of- 
fers all these things to you and your consultants. 


Experience of over a quarter-century in 
flour treatment. 


Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, 
born of daily handling of flour treatment 
problems. 


Fine tools in the form of Dyox for matur- 
ing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment call your nearby N-A 


Serviceman. 
“Dyox”’, ‘‘Novadelox” and 
“N-Richment-A’’. 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - Representatives in Principal Cities 








perrect FoR Morner’s Day: 


POSTER 


The Cake that Makes 
Mother's Day Sales! 


A PROMOTION WITH A TIME-PROVEN RECORD 


Since ’38, thousands of bakers have increased sales on 
Mother’s Day with Roses in Snow. Because of the Roses 


in Snow promotion the sale of other baked foods leading “7 \ ) he lj y 
up to Mother’s Day has increased. Roses in Snow has C T C lah IS ing 
tempted customers to buy instead of bake. It’s built AE, 
confidence of quality in commercially baked foods— & 2 
turned Mother’s Day into salesday at many shops. Woh Sk a Mp er 

Ask your General Mills man for the NEW 1953 ‘ 


Roses in Snow promotion. New through and through 
with plenty of sales power. 
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—— 
HEAD BAND 


Bakery Sales Service Department 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. General Mills, Ine. 


Yes, I am interested in the new 1953 Roses in Snow promotion. MAIL COUPON 
Please have a General Mills salesman call. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


S eer cli ae. = SJ 
All New Display a CAKE BAND 
terials, radio and tele- 
Address cdeiseeststeiciacilaaetgae atl _ ————— vision commercials, 
Spy 2 md ads, form- 
ula, everything you 
City ___ ——---—-—~ Zone need to sell Roses in 
For servicing this coupon, , plente mall before April 17. Snow Cakes. 


Bakery Name 
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